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EDUCATIONAL 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
KARENS.* 


This subject ‘will be treated under three 
, heads :— 


The Claims of the Karens to a good Chris- 
tian Education. 

Schools at present existing and what may be 
made of them. 

Granting the necessity of a new institution, 
what should it be? 


I. The claims of the Karens to a good Chris- 
tian Education. 


Scattered over the mountainous districts of 
Upper Burmah, Siam, Shan-land and Wes- 
tern China, we find many large tribes resem- 
bling the Karens in character, habits and an- 
cestral religion; yet the Sgaus and Pwos, to 
whom your missionaries have hitherto given 
their chief attention, are not a very numerous 
people. Probably there are not more than a 
million souls who speak the languages re- 
duced to writing by Dr. Wade and his co-la- 
borers. 

They are not, however, a decaying race, like 
the Hawaiian Islanders, or our own Ameri- 
can Indians. Under English rule they are 
rapidly increasing in numbers. It is estimat- 
ed that the Sgau Karen population of the 
Bassein district has doubled since 1852. 
Moreover, they are a widely dispersed peo- 
ple, extending from the Bay of Bengal on 
the West to the watershed of the Menam and 
Cambodia rivers on the East. Those who 
live among the Burmans, speak Burmese ; 
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those among the Talings, speak Taling; 
those among the Shans, speak Shan; those 
among the Siamese, speak Siamese; those 
among the Laos, speak more or less of the 
Laos language. At the same time, they al- 
ways retain their own common tongue and 
the national characteristics which bind them 
so closely together. Everywhere they dwell 
apart from other peoples, and experience 
proves that to reach their hearts, they must 
have missionaries of their own, speaking to 
them in their own mother tongue. As a peo- 
ple they have never been idolaters. 


I would plead to-day for a higher Christian 
Education for this most interesting people; 
not for those only who are called to the spec- 
ial work of preaching, but for all the children 
of Christians and others even, whose abili- 
ties and aspirations warrant the outlay. I 
would make this plea, not merely because so 
many thousands of converts from heathenism 
would seem to demand at least one institu- 
tion for learning of a high order ;—nor on 
the ground that other missionary Boards have 
made far greater provision for the education 
of their converts and of uncoaverted heath- 
ens and Mohammedans even than our Board 
has done hitherto for the Karens ;—nor would 
I base my plea on the ground that if you 
grant not the facilities for education which 
these converts most earnestly desire, Eng- 
lish ritualists and French Roman Catholics 
will do so. Besides these valid grounds, 
there is another, higher one. By the Provi- 
dence and grace of God these Karens are 
fitted to become, with the assistance of good 
missionaries and a thorough system of Chris- 
tian schools, a most effective agency for the 
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evangelization of the other races of South- 
Eastern Asia, especially the ruder mountain 
tribes. Besides their wide diffusion among 
other races and their knowledge of other 
languages and the native heart, they have 
rare natural qualifications for missionary 
work; and, when converted, they possess a 
high degree of missionary zeal. In brief, 
observe the kind of Christians they make :— 

Greater zeal and aptitude for Christian 
knowledge, and greater progress towards 
self-sustained Christian institutions are not to 
be found, in my opinion, among converts 
from any other heathen race. In no other 
mission field has a larger share of the work 
been done by native preachers and teachers. 
No other people, Eastern or Western, sur- 
passes them in fidelity, patience under hard- 
ship, and humble docility. Atthe same time, 
to regard them asa servile race is utterly 
erroneous. ‘They have never been the ser- 
vants of another race, and never will be. 
They possess as much manly independence 
as any race in those lands, and are not, like 
most of the others, a greedy, money-seeking 
people. 

Scores of them have already made effect- 
ive missionaries among the wilder tribes of 
Toungoo, as the Bghais and Geckhos; also 
among the Red Karens and Kyens. They 
have acquired new languages readily, and by 
their superior education and ability have ac- 
quired a strong influence over the people to 
whom they have been sent.* A Karen mission- 
ary may not be quite unprejudiced in fa- 
vor of his own people; but I believe that 
among their hereditary foes, the Burmans 
even, the silent testimony of the Karen 
churches to the power and blessings of the 
gospel, no less than the gratuitous efforts of 
the Karen preachers in tract distribution, 
personal conversation and preaching has been 
for years a potent influence for good. A 
remark made by Abbott on his sick-bed, to a 
few of his most trusted assistants, just be- 
’Rev. Dr. Mason, on offering himselfto the Executive 
Committee to go on a mission to the Ka-Khyens around 
Bhamo, wrote to me at once to secure some good Karen 
preachers from Bazsein for work among that people. 
Missionaries ought soon to be sent to the Ka Khyens, 
Kyens, Paloungs and other aboriginal tribes in Upper 
Burmah and Shan-land. Whenever this is done, they 


will find their only available assistants, in the outset, 
among the Karens. 
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fore his final departure, is still remembered by 
them, and regarded almost as a prophecy :— 

“These poor Burmans will worship God 
sometime, but not yet,—not through the la- 
bors of the American missionaries and their 
helpers paid from America. It will come to 
pass in God’s time through His blessing on 
the labors and prayers of self-sustaining Ka- 
ren churches.” 

However little weight one may be inclined 
to give to this well-authenticated, but partial, 
expression of Abbott's, too much impor- 
tance cannot be attached to the influence of 
well-ordered, intelligent and zealous church- 
es in any land, or to the labors of a numer- 
ous, well-trained and devoted native ministry. 
It is to this end, which reaches far beyond 
Karen-dom and involves the highest inter- 
ests of other races, that I would strongly 
urge the Executive Committee to carry out to 
completion the plan for a Karen College. 

But the question arises,—Is not the educa- 
tion provided in the schools already existing, 
sufficient for the attainment of this desirable 
object ? 


II. What are the schools at present existing 
for the Karens, and what may be made of 
them 2? 

Whatever theory we may entertain of the 
method of educational progress, whether by 
filtration downwards from the higher schools, 
or by endosmosis upwards from the lower 
schools,—there can be no doubt that a close 
interdependence exists between all the 
schools of a country, from the highest to the 
lowest. If the lower need the higher to pro- 
videteachers, a school-literature, and the stim- 
ulus of superior excellence, the higher could 
never flourish without the lower as a basis, 
not only affording yearly supplies of fresh 
material in students, but creating that general 
intelligence, — that general appreciation of 
science and learning, without which educat- 
ed men, when trained, would find no mar- 
ket for their intellectual wares, no field for 
action in the outer world. 

(a) In nearly all of the Christian Karen 
villages in British Burmah, there are prima- 
ry schools, supported entirely by the native 
Christians and free to all children of Chris- 
tian or heathen parents who will attend. 
These schools are for both sexes, and are 
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taught, in a few instances, by competent 
young women, but more generally by young 
men from the Seminary or normal school, or 
by the pastors. They are of various degrees 
of efficiency, according to the training and 
native energy of the teacher, and are in ses- 
sion from three to nine months in the year, 
according to the amount of funds contribut- 
ed by the church for the support of the teach- 
er. There are not less than five thousand pu- 
pils in these Karen primary schools. The 
reading and writing of their own language, 
the Catechism and the elements of Arithme- 
tic are taught in all. Many add some books 
of the Bible, the Burman langnage, Geogra- 
phy, singing by note, &e, The number and 
efficiency of these schovls and the attend- 
ance of pupils may and ought to be greatly 
increased without foreign pecuniary aid; but 
even now they furnish a large number of se- 
lect pupils for the higher schools. 

(6) At nearly all of the stations occupied 
by Karen missionaries, as in Bassein, Ran- 
goon, Henthada, Toungoo and Maulmain, we 
find a normal school or schools conducted by 
the missionary in charge of the station, as- 
sisted by young men from the Seminary at 
Rangoon, and, it may be, by one or two 
American ladies. The pupils admitted to 
these schvols from the jungle have generally 
learned to read, write and to cipher through 
the first four rules. Sume have advanced 
considerably further. If they remain long 
enough, they are carried through Stilson’s 
Arithmetic, secular and sacred Geography, 
Grammar and Land measuring. The Bur- 
man language and several books of the Old 
and New Testaments are usually studied. 
In Bassein the normal school has had an 
English department for the last ten years. 
In Rangoon also, and more recently in Hen- 
thada and Maulmain, English has been taught, 
the results being so favorable that missiona- 
ries, like myself, who doubted the expedien- 
cy of teaching English to the natives, are 
now firmly convinced of the wisdom of teach- 
ing that language to a select number, or rath- 
er of teaching them through the English as a 
medium. 

These schools are the natural feeders of the 
Theological Seminary, and should become 
the feeders of the College when it is estab- 
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1 shed; but it has been difficult in the past to 
secure hearty co-operation between some of 
them and the Seminary. Some of their teach- 
ers have been a little reluctant to send their 
choicer and more advanced pupils to the Sem- 
in ry, and not much pains has been taken to 
prepare classes for entrance to the Seminary 
course, The consequence has been that from 
some of the stations, the Seminary must take 
such boys as came of themselves, direct from 
the primary schools, or none at all. Hence 
a preparatory course of one or two years has 
been an absolute necessity. Even if hearty 
co-operation is secured between the station- 
schools and the College, a preparatory depart- 
ment will probably be necessary fur several 
years. 

The normal schools have hitherto been sup- 
ported, with a few partial exceptions, by con- 
tributions from native Christians and others in 
Burmah, and by Government ‘Grants-in- 
Aid.” There is reason to apprehend that the 
latter aid will be finally withdrawn. If so, 
these schools will need some aid annually 
from America. This aid would be more 
fairly distributed and more judiciously ap- 
plied, if given by direct appropriations from 
the Executive Committee, than it would be 
to leave the missionaries to secure it by per- 
sonal appeals tothe churchesin America. In 
my judgment, however, the aid should be 
granted conditionally, in all cases ;—First, on 
the amount of local aid secured from Karens 
and other individual friends in Burmah. 
(Usually these local contributions are a pret- 
ty fair test of the merits of the school.) —S :c- 
ond, on the number of pupils sent from the 
school, and admitted at the College or Semi- 
nary during the year. The proper sum 
would have to be determined after experi- 
ment; but, for example, say, for each certi- 
fied pupil admitted at the College or Semina- 
ry after a one year’s course, in the station 
school, Rs. 25; after a two years’ course, Rs. 
50, — after a three years’ course, Rs. 75, — 
provided, the sums claimed by the sever- 
al schools agree with the yearly return of pu- 
pils admitted, &c., as furnished by the Presi- 
dent of the College or Seminary, and prorid- 
ed the sum total allowed to any school under 
this arrangement shall not exceed the amount 
received from local sources during the same 
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year, as exhibited in the annual return of the 
missionary Superintendent of the school in 
question,* 

By adding an English department to those 
schools which have it not, and by a little re- 
adjustment of the course of study, these 
schools could all of them become, with hard- 
ly any increase of expense, feeders of the 
College, sending small classes of the choicest 
pupils, year by year, to Rangoon, It would 
not be advisable in my judgment, consider- 
ing the great lack of men for general mission 
service, to detail new men to the special work 
of teaching in these station schouls. It would 
be well, when the missionaries in charge de- 
sire it, for the Woman's Sucieties to send out 
well-qualified ladies to engage in the work 
of teaching at the stations,—not girls merely, 
for all of the normal schools are mixed 
schools, and ought to remain so. 

As to school buildings at the stations, the 
Sgau Karens of Bassein have undertaken the 
work of equipping their school with a good, 
permanent set of buildings. Rs. 10,000 had 
been raised and expended before I left Bur- 
mah, and the enterprise is sure to be com- 
pleted. Henthada is beginning to move in 
the same direction. The Sgau churches of 
Rangoon had pledged themselves to build 
new school buildings before their missionary 
Was connected with the Union. If they are 
united, they can do it, and be all the strong- 
er for dving it. So far as I know, the other 
schools, Pwo and Sgau, have moderately 
good accommodations. 

(c) The Karen Theological Seminary. The 
young men who resort to this institution are, 
of course, far less mature in years, intellect 
and piety, than are the young men who re- 
sort from the American Colleges to Newton 
and Rochester. They average from 16 to 20 
years of age, have studied the Catechism and 
a little Arithmetic before coming,—some of 
then: more than that. All are church mem- 
bers when they come to the Seminary. All 
express a desire and purpose to do **the work 
of God,” as they call it, meaning by that, to 
® The tendency of this plan will be to draw too large 
a numberof pupilsto Rangoon. After a probation of 
one or twoterms, can :idates who do not come up to 
the standard would be dismissed. From this wider se- 


lection of pupils, a better result will probably be at- 
tained. 
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teach or preach. Some are converted dur- 
ing the course. All are greatly benefitted, 
The full term of study, including the prepar- 
atory course already alluded to, is five years, 
The instruction is confined to the vernacular, 
Algebra and Physiology are taught; but 
aside from the special ministerial studies, the 
course is hardly above the standard of the 
American Grammar school. Notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, the Seminary has 
done and is doing a noble work. The ma- 
jority of the graduates go from the Seminary 
into the work of teaching. A few settle at 
once as pastors, or become itinerant preachers, 
The churches do not generally incline to set- 
tle young men as pastors at once after gradu- 
ation. They prefer to try them first as 
teachers. Meanwhile, they exercise their gifts 
in preaching nearly every Sunday, and are 
regarded as the pastor's assistants, and can- 
didates for the ministerial office. In the 
course of a few years, a good proportion 
work into the pastorate or missionary work, 
A few, not succeeding as preachers or teach- 
ers, lapse into farming. During the past ten 
years, more than half the students in the 
Seminary have come from the Bassein dis- 
trict. Of these, at lewst five sixths are still 
teaching or preaching.* Of the results in 
other districts, and of the results prior to my 
connection with the mission, I cannot speak 
so definitely, though I believe them to have 
been satisfactory. That afew should have 
mistaken their calling is not strange; nor 
are those who go into secular pursuits lost to 
the cause necessarily, They are needed as 
deacons and laymen. 

That the course of study in the normal 
schovl and Seminary as sketched above, is 
not all that is required for the Karens, will be 
readily granted, I trust. The question natu- 
rally arises, whether the station scho-ls, or 
the Seminary at Rangoon, or both might not 
® Since writing the above I have examined Catalogues 
ofthe Seminary which cover the years from 1866 to 1872. 
Of the students named, | can locate from personal 
knowledge 62, or more than half. Of these, 11 were 
settled as pastors of churches at the time I left Burmah ; 
8 were employed as preachers; 9as assistant teachers in 
norm. sciiools and the Seminary; 28 as teachers in vil- 
lage schools; 2 had died; and 4 had gone into secular 
work. Of the last, 3 stilt maintained a good Christian 


character. If any mission school can show a better 
record, I do not know where to look for it. 
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be improved at moderate expense, so as to 
furnish all the additional facilities that are 
really needed ? 

If we premise, what I would not like to 
grant, viz. that a fair high school education 
would suffice for the prospective wants of the 
Karens, Tam sure that to make the station 
schools capable of furnishing even that, 
would necessitate the appointment of at least 
one additional man to each station. If in- 
struction was all the work to be done, ladies 
might be found capable of doing it. The 
normal schools are of necessity boarding 
schools, The boarding department and the 
out-door work of the pupils must be constant- 
ly overlooked. Advance the grade of the 
school so that it shall be largely composed of 
young men, and a man ought to have the con- 
trol of it every day, in orderto maintain dis- 
cipline. Additional buildings and apparatus 
would be needed for every station; and when 
all were equipped for the work, the chances 
are that half of the schools would fail for 
want of efficient management. The pupils 
in the several schools would lack the enthu- 
siasm of numbers, and the liberalizing influ- 
ence of association with men from distant 
places, while the aggregate expense could 
hardly fail to be much greater than to carry 
out the orginal plan of the college. 

As to the Seminary, it has its own peculiar 
work to do, and has been too long encumber- 
ed with work which properly belongs to a 
general institution. It ought to be relieved 
from drilling young men in Arithmetic, 
Geography and Grammar. It ought to be re- 
lieved of a large number of pupils whose 
calling is to be teachers rather than preach- 
ers, and who could go out from the college 
directly to their work. Students for the min- 
istry ought to come to the Seminary with 
minds expanded and matured by years of 
study ina general institution. We need in 
the Karen mission, and always shall need 
probably, one good school for the distinctive 
work of training up ministers. We need an- 
other, in which we can offer to every child of 
Christian parents who has an active mind and 
an aspirifiy heart, a somewhat broad and 
thorough education, The old idea that edu- 
cation is primarily and chiefly for the clergy, 
is happily exploded. Where would the Bap- 
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tist denomination in America be, without her 
enlightened and benevolent Javmen? The 
Karens need an educated laity. They must 
become something more than a nation of stolid 
paddy-makers, if they are to play the part 
which we believe is assigned to them in the 
evangelization of south-eastern Asia. A 
good Christian education alone, under God, 
can thus elevate them. 


ITT, Granting the necessity of the ‘*Col- 
lege,” what should it be? 


Not for fifty years to come, what we mean 
by a College in America. We do not ask for 
a corps of twenty or thirty professors, nor 
even half a dozen. We do not ask for these 
Karens an education which will cost some- 
body $500 each per annum; $40 or $50 will 
sutlice very well for the present. We do not 
ask for expensive buildings o£ brick or stone. 
The school is the main thing. The exterior 
setting is of little account. Fifty years 
hence, if the results fulfil our hopes, our suc- 
cessors may not ask in vain for respectable 
buildings. For the present, plain but sub- 
stantial houses of wood is all that we desire. 
The College should have, as soon as possible, 
a faculty of thoroughly qualified teachers, 
numerous enough to do justice to the pre- 
scribed course of studies, and at the same 
time look after the moral trvining of the pu- 
pils and the important out-door work. To 
succeed, it must be placed beyond the com- 
petition of the station schools, Four Ameri- 
can teachers, two of them mile and two fe- 
male, and two natives trained in America 
will be absolutely necessary, in my ju lgment. 

All but the too mature class of students 
should be instructed mainly through the Eng- 
lish language, for the following reasons :— 


(i.) To teach the higher branches of study 
through the Karen language is so difficult 
as to be impracticable, [tis a language en- 
tirely destitute of abstract words. The ele- 
mentary branches can be taught pretty well; 
but as we go higher, more and more words 
must be transferred from the English; not 
nouns merely, but adjectives and verbs, —all 
so changed in the process of transference as 
to be hardly reeognized by the missionary ; 
while the poor Karen is utterly bewildered to 
find his own language overloaded with new 
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and strange words, so hard to understand and 
so easy te forget. 

(ii.) The study of one of the great West- 
ern languages, like the English, so different 
in structure from their own, is of as great in- 
tellectual benefit to Karens as the study of 
Latin and Greek is to American youth. 

(iii.) The English language contains an in- 
exhaustible store of science, literature and 
Christian truth which will be accessible to 
those who acquire it, and through them to 
their people. 

(iv.) The English language is to become 
more and more the language of trade, of gov- 
ernment and of native scholarship throughout 
the Eist. A knowledge of it will fit many of 
the Karens for useful and lucrative positions in 
life. Thedanger that men who ought to en- 
ter upon higher pursuits will be drawn aside 
by worldly motives and the opportunities 
which an English education undeniably gives, 
may be so great among other peoples, the 
Chinese for instance, as not to warrant the 
establishment of English schools by mission- 
ary societies. But this danger is at a mini- 
mum among the Karens. They are not in- 
clined to break away from school as soon as 
employment offers, and they generally pre- 
fer to serve the mission or their own people 
on lower pry than they could command with 
officials or foreign merchants. 

While I would have the instruction given 
mainly in English, there should be a parallel 
course of studies in the vernacular for those 
who have not the time or capacity to 
study English successfully. Classical Bur- 
mese, the Pali and Sanscrit languages ought 
also to be included in the course ultimately. 

Even in their heathen state, the Sgau Ka- 
rens were probably the chastest people in 
South-Eastern Asia. In all of the Karen 
schools at present existing, the Seminary ex- 
cepted, the sexes worship and recite togeth- 
er. Without greater precautions than are 
taken in mixed boarding schools in this coun- 
try, the young men and women pursue their 
studies together with mutual advantage. 
In two instances only, during an expe- 


rience of nine years, have I known crim-> 


inality arising from this association of the 
sexes in school. I should not expect that 
a large number of young women would avail 
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themselves of the privileges of the College; 
but for one, I should strongly hope that the 
College would be open to suitable young wo- 
men, under proper regulations. 

Ought we to look to the native Christians 
for a part of the support of the College? In 
a word, I think that the College, like the Semi- 
nary, will have to be, for generations to come, 
a free gift from the Christians of America to 
their brethren of Burmah. They are a very 
poor people. The support of their own pas- 
tors and church institutions and the village 
sehools already devolves upon them. They 
do not yet support them fully and strongly. 
Then there are the station schools and school- 
buildings, the expenses of which they should 
assume wholly, before undertaking anything 
beyond. Then there are heavy expenses 
growing out of the Seminary and College, 
which they must meet. While the Missiona- 
ry Union gives tuition, sleeping room and 
meagre board to the Seminary students, they 
or their friends have to provide for their 
books and clothes, travelling and incidental 
expenses, all of which amounts to a bill near- 
ly or quite as large as that remitted by you.* 
Aside from the daily manual labor required 
of all, and a moderate tuition from those 
able to pay it, I should not advise the Com- 
mittee at present to impose any additional 
burden upon the Karens on account of the 
College. 

Finally, in advocating an advance in the 
Karen school system,I do not forget that 
mere learning is of questionable advantage 
to any people. If greater intellectual ad- 
vantages are to lead to spiritual pride and 
unbelief among that people, better for them 
a thousand times that education go back- 
wards rather than forwards. 

Almost every thing will depend, under 
God, on the men sent out to do this work. 
If they have an earnest love for the souls 
of men, as well as their intellects and bod- 
ies,—if they lead the minds of their pupils to 
look up continually from nature to nature's 
God,—from trath to the God of truth, there 
will be little oceasion for solicitude as to the 
result. The direct study of the Bible and 


* For three or four years past, I have transmitted to 
the young men at Rangoon from Rs. 25 to 75 each, year- 
ly, from their Bassein friends. 
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meetings for social worship should be prom- 
inent in the College, as in the schools al- 
ready established. The moral effects of the 
manual labor or industrial system, which pre- 
yails in every Karen school in our mission, 
are;most beneficial in keeping the pupils from 
becoming vain and consequential. It would 
naturally be adopted in the College. 

The danger that graduates will be educat- 
ed away from the people is not, to my mind, 
areal danger. With every advance in the 
Seminary, the Normal and Village schools 
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have made proportionate advance. The Ka- 
ren missionaries are unanimous in urging 
the establishment of the College, because 
they believe that in securing a higher and 
broader training for the teachers of the 
people, we at the same time secure the pro- 
portionate advancement and elevation of the 
whole people, and through them, the enlight- 
enment of other people. 


C. H. CARPENTER. 
Newton Centre, Sept. 17, 1872. 


THE STORY OF OUR MISSIONS. 


BY MRS. ADA C. CHAPLIN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RECORD OF THIRTY YEARS. 


“Could one of you read for me to-night?” 
said Mrs. Bancroft, on the next missionary 
evening. ‘Iam too tired to talk, but I have 
written out our history for the evening.” 

Charlie looked inquiringly at Clarence. 
He was a little proud of his reading, and 
knew that Mrs. Bancroft meant him, when 
she said, ‘‘one of you.” The answer tele- 
graphed back to his glance was probably un- 
satisfactory ; his eyes dropped again. 

Katie took hastily a few stitches and broke 
off her thread; but before she could reach 
out her hand for the manuscript, Walter had 
already taken it and begun reading. 

‘‘Viewed from a distance of six thousand 
miles, the years that passed over India after 
the death of Carey, Marshman and Ward 
seem, one much like another. The stations 
were kept up; nearly all of them reported 
yearly a few baptisms, a few deaths, one or 
two exclusions, on the whole, a little gain. 
In 1838, two thousand young Hindus were 
receiving Christian education at the hands of 
missionaries in Calcutta ;—the same Calcutta 
that so long refused even a foothold to Carey, 
Marshman and Ward; that treated Judson 
and Newell as if courting only the approval 
of the goddess whose name she bears; and, 
in the immediate neighorhood of the city, 
were thigteen preaching stations of the Bap- 
tist Society. In all, there were twenty-five 
regular stations and eighteen substations. 

But there are other than numerical tests of 


progress. Seattered through the rather mo- 
notonous reports of those years, we find such 
sentences as these;—‘Some of the churches 
have, themselves, under the direction of the 
native preachers, taken the first steps in the 
matter of discipline.’ ‘Three of our church- 
es entirely support their own pastors.’ ‘At 
Weilgama and Kattigawatte (in Ceylon), 
places of worship have been erected, at the 
former entirely, and at the latter, principally, 
by the people themselves.’ ‘At Kari, where 
the inhabitants formerly opposed the gospel 
with much violence, so that the missionary 
has been actually hooted and pelted from the 
place, latterly large assemblies have listened 
with much attention, and the people have 
requested that a chapel might be built. 
‘Many respectable Hindus assert that the 
number of idols made has greatly diminish- 
ed of late years.’ ‘The heathen themselves 
attribute the decline in attendance at their 
festivals to ‘‘the books.” 

Now and then we find descriptions like 
this, by Mr. Morgan, ‘Imagine a large mar- 
ket, with from one to two thousand people; 
myself on an elevated spot; hundreds of 
hands stretched out, and hundreds of tongues 
shouting, ‘O Sahib, a great thing! O holy 
incarnation, give me a book; Brahmins and 
Sudras, rolling in the dust together, snatch- 
ing the books from one another; respectable | 
people with children in their arms, imploring 
me to put the books in th2 hands of the litile 
ones; books all gone; missionary reeling 
from the effect of noise, dust and speaking; 
people imploring for more books, and in 
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some places I have been obliged to go to po- 
lice offices to rest for half an hour;’ or this, 
from Dum Dum, which, names aside, might 
be a letter from a New England pastor to his 
weekly newspaper. ‘At the commencement 
of the year, all uround appeared dead and, 
as it regarded the church, the love of many 
had waxed cold. There were, however, a 
few who mourned over our low estate, and 
determined on earnestly seeking the Lord by 
prayer to effect a revival. The means were 
no sooner used than the end was attained. 
The members of the church were aroused: a 
spirit of devotion and brotherly love pre- 
vailed ; the ungodly soon felt. the influence of 
practical religion, and the word of God was 
mighty in pulling down the strong holds of 


numbered but seven; in 1845, ten. In 1846a 
great awakening through the entire district 
added two hundred and eighty-three new mem- 
bers to the church. Many of these were from 
the lowest classes. Their firmly-rooted heath- 
en habits called for much pruning in the years 
that followed. The defection of their mis- 
sionary to another Society drew away others 
of the converts. A fiery trialof persecution, 


in which many of the converts lost all, com- 
pleted the sifting. Still, we find in 1858 twelve 
stations in the district, each with its native 
preacher, and in all, four hundred and forty- 
five church members, with a Christian com- 
munity of between two and three thousand. 
In Ceylon frequent additions had increased 
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sin. Numbers have offered themselves as 
candidates for baptism. Thirty in all were 
received.’ 

It is not the greatness of these things them- 
selves, but the greatness of the change which 
made them possible, that we especially no- 
tice. 

East of Calcutta, in a network of streams, 
lies the district of Backergange. Its inhabi- 
tants, nearly a million in number, live chief- 
ly by rice-culture. Many of their houses are 
raised upon mounds of earth, which fora 
large part of the year can be reached only by 
boats, so frequent are inundations. In 1830, 
the Serampore missionaries started schools 
at Barisal, its principal town. As usual, at first 
there were few converts. In 1839 the church 


the number of church members to four hun- 
dred and forty-five, and according to the Co- 
lonial Secretary, ‘even those among the hear- 
ers still professing to be heathen exhibited a 
far advance toward Christianity in their con- 
duct.’ 

In most of the churches Auxiliary Mission- 
ary Societies were organized; a growing 
consistency was noticed in the lives of the 
members; new churches were formed in sev- 
eral places; several churches became, in 
part, self-supporting; tracts were sold in 
neighborhoods where once they would have 
been refused as gifts; and, best of all, be- 
cause hardest of all to gain, the object of the 
Christian religion was fast becoming well 
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understood among the heathen. ‘It is no 
easy thing to become a Christian,’ said an in- 
telligent Hindu, after watching the process of 
discipline in the Delhi church, ‘nor do the 
Padre Sahibs care for any who do not for- 
sake their evil habits; for they exclude those 
who live in sin.’ 

. Much more frequently than before, the mis- 
sionaries heard of men who, embracing part 
of Christianity, formed sects of their own 
based upon it; of men who for years held the 
religion of Christ in their breast, a secret 
from all but their own families, and died 
speaking His name; of men who, guided by 
some stray tract or fragment of Scripture, ac- 
cepted Christ, stood alone the persecution of 
neighbors and their own families, boldly con- 
fessing Christ till He called them home or led 
them to some station where they found the 
needed sympathy. Other denominations too 
were now active in the field, and all together 
numbered, in 1852, more than eighteen thou- 
sand converts. 

On the other hand, the churches at some of 
the stations grew smaller. A number of the 
longest tried laborers died. It became cer- 
tain that some of tlre converts had joined 
from worldly motives; infidel tracts were 
placed in the hands of their converts; Mor- 
mon teachers labored hard to seduce some 
of their converts,—in a few cases succeeding, 
—and the different Societies laboring in the 
same field were not always true yoke fel- 
lows. 

Then for years the churches were constant- 
ly harrassed by the persecutions of the ze- 
mindars. In the old Mogul days, the zemin- 
dars were superintendents of the land. In 
the chaotic times that followed, and until 
Lord Cornwallis, it was hard to tell what 
they were. Cornwallis solved the puzzle by 
declaring them proprietors. Their tenants 
were called ryots. From these ryots were 
gathered the majority of the recent converts. 
It was the duty of the zemindar to collect 
taxes of the ryots and pay’them to the gov- 
ernment. If the zemindar let a part of his 


district to agents, and they sublet it to oth- 
ers, thus increasing the exactions several 
fold, the extra expense was met by the ryot. 
If at the zemindar’s house a child was born 
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or betrothed, or married, or died, the ryots 
were expected to show their joy, or sorrow, by 
a present. If piety sent the zemindar ona 
pilgrimage, or led him to celebrate a relig- 
ious festival, the ryots must bear the expense. 
If the ryot dug a tank, or cut down a tree, or 
fished in his own immediate rice-fields, he 
must pay a tax to the zemindar. If the part 
of the district in which he lived was sublet to 
an indigo planter, and the indigo crop need- 
ed gathering at the same time with the rice 
crop, which it did usually, the planter’s crop 
must be gathered, no matter what became of 
the ryot’s, and the ryot must help gather it. 
If the ryot could pay all taxes and still live, 
well; if not, he became the zemindar’s debt- 
or, and the road to ruin was speedy. But if 
the ryot paid all taxes and yet failed to wor- 
ship the same ugly little god with his master, 
he soon found himself charged with some- 
thing; and where the zemindar was often 
himself magistrate and collector, as well as 
landlord, the ryot’s chance before the law 
was very small, The zemindars were often 
good natured, and the full force of the weap- 
on the law placed in their hands was not of- 
ten felt by the heathen ryots; but year after 
year, in some of the Bengal stations, espec- 
ially about Barisal and Jessore, Christian 
ryots were persecuted by heathen zemindars. 
Receipts for rent were withheld, and then the 
disciple dragged out of his house at night, 
handed over to the officer, who, unless prov- 
identially detected by the missionary, 
walks off with him to the jail. Native 
preachers were assaulted ia the streets ; their 
bullocks were seized just when most needed ; 
some were tied up like felons and beaten; 
others were compelled to sign a bond, agree- 
ing to forfeit twenty or thirty rupees should 
they be found keeping the Christian Sabbath 
or reading a Christian book. 

Two, thus unjustly imprisoned, as the 
Sabbath came round determined to keep it 
by singinghymns. Theirkeepers heard, and 
came to forbid and scold them. The na- 
tive preacher then began to preach to them. 
At length the chief officer of the zemindar 
set them at liberty, saying, ‘What can we do 
with these people? If we imprison them, 
they sing: if we scold them, they preach and 
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argue.’ But in many cases, the ryots were 
released, branded as felons and perjurers, 
with the loss of all. 

Early in 1832, the General Baptist Mission- 
ary Society commenced a mission in Orissa. 

It happened in the ages gone by that the 
goddess Durga (another name for Kali,) was 
angry because her husband was not invited 
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to a party ;—so angry that she deliberately 
and of malice prepense, died. This so 
grieved her husband, Siva, that he raised her 
body upon his trident and frantically danced 
around with it, shaking and endangering the 
three worlds. Vishnu, seeing the danger, 
took his sword and, while Siva was whirling 
the body, slily reached down from the skies 
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and cut it limb from limb. The fragments 
seattered themselves from Assam to Veylon. 
Puri in Orissa was one of these favored 
places. Here the most nideous of Hindu 
gods holds court, waited upon by, and sup- 
porting, three thousand priests with the usu- 
al retinue of cooks, dancing girls and ser- 
vants. Here every year for miles the streets 
swarm with human beings, some bringing 
offerings of food, clothing, money or jewels, 
some prostrating themselves and thus meas- 
uring the distance of a journey by the length 
of their bodies; a few, perhaps, bringing 
those bodies as an offering to be cast down 
before the god’s car on his great gala day; 
but all expecting untold merit from the sight 
of the god. And the god takes their gifts 
without a smile, and sends back his devotees 
in return, laden with pestilence and death, to 
the villages that sent them forth; for where 
one Juggernaut pilgrim perishes under the 
god's car, thousands die of cholera or fever 
contracted in the pilgrimage or caught of pil- 
grims. 

Here for more than half a century Eng- 
land stood taxgatherer for the wide-mouthed, 
limbless god, and the heathen asked taunting- 
ly the question, ‘If Juggernaut is nothing, why 
does England take so much pains to protect 
him?’ Here, in the province of Gumsar, lived 
the Konds, worshippers not of Juggernaut, but 
of a more savage, though less cruel, earth- 
goddess; and on their hills every year young 
men and women, bought long before and care- 
fully nourished for the sacrifice, were led forth 
amid a rejoicing crowd, cut in pieces, and dis- 
tributed among the neigboring farms. Here 
for more than a year Mr. Bampton and Mr. 
Peggs labored without a convert. After- 
wards they gathered in slowly from the Brah- 
mins, some from the Sudras, some from the 
Merias, destined for sacrifice and snatched 
from the very jaws of the earth-goddess. In 
1855 their converts numbered three hundred 
and fifty-three. Sixty-seven of these were 
under the superintendence of the Freewill 
Baptist Missionary Suciety of the United 
States. 

Nearly all Southern India is inhabited by a 
people@videly different in race and language 
from the Bengalis; but one, probably, with 
the race that in the ages very long gone by 
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held all India. Now they have borrowed the 
gods of the conquering Brahmins, and as 
much of their language as they needed to 
express their religious and other new ideas ; 
but they are still a separate people. 

Among the most interesting of these Tamul- 
ic tribes are the Teloogoos. It does not fol- 
low because they are less closely related to 
us than the Bengalis, that they are their infe- 
riors. There are other people who have in- 
teresting cousins as well as ourselves. In 
manliness, independence, and truthfulness, 
they are, at least, the equals of any of their 
countrymen. 

In 1835, the Missionary Union sent its first 
missionaries to them, Mr. and Mrs. Day. In 
1840 the first Teloogoo convert was baptized. 
For twenty years there was nothing resem- 
bling a revival in the Teloogoo mission. At 
the end of that time, the church numbered 
but thirteen. I have sometimes wondered 
what would have been the fate of that mis- 
sion, if it had been left in the care of any 
single association. There were many, dur- 
ing those twenty years, to whom the sover- 
eign specific for ail the embarrassments of 
the Board was, ‘Abandon the Teloogoo mis- 
sion ;’ and it required whatever of Christian 
faith could be found in all the Baptist church- 
es of America, together with a little Chris- 
tian obstinacy on the part of the Board, to 
hold it up. Some of the apologies they of- 
fered to the public for its continued existence 
read rather curiously now. 

Our next pages hold India’s darkest record, 
For more than a year, to be a white man in 
British India was to walk consciously a mark 
for the soldier or assassin. In 1857, the na- 
tive army numbered 160,000. In its faithful- 
ness England trusted perfectly. In political 
Magazines the sepoy army was held up for 
the admiration and emulation of other na- 
tions governing conquered provinces ; in mis- 
sionary Magazines, as an argument for in- 
trusting the spiritual] conquest of India to the 
native ministry. Alas for the lion-tamer, 
whose sole dependence for defence is upon 
the lions he has tamed. In 1857 the huge 
creature, with one paw resting on the Punjab 
and the other covering Assam, woke up to 
the consciousness of its own strength. 

Through all the early days of the year, 
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there were mutterings here and there; vague 
prophecies circulated among the people, and 
wild stories about the designs of the English. 
But mutterings, and prophecies, and slander- 
ous gossip were no new thing in India. In 
March, there were mutinies in several plac- 
es, and incendiary fires grew common. A few 
regiments were disbanded, and pacific ad- 
dresses were made to others. On the rst of 
May the Bombay Gazette cheered its readers 
by the announcement, ‘India is quiet through- 
out.’ Nine days later, at Meerut, in the 
Northwest, three regiments arose, shot a num- 
ber of their officers, fired their officers’ hous- 
es, killed all Europeans within reach, and 
marched upon Delhi. The next day the 
English flag came down, the Moslem green 
went up, and a general massacre of white 
men, women, and children began. The lit 'e 
band of nine English soldiers, ho | ng the 
magazine blew it up, sealing, for the most 
part their own fate, and with it, the fate of 
more than four hundred sepoys, swarming 
over its walls. Two missionaries of the Gos- 
pel Propagation Society and Mr. Mackay, of 
the Baptist, were among the victims. Na- 
tive Christians, if known, were counted as 
Europeans. 

Mr. Mackay’s most trusted helper was Wa- 
layat Ali, a native evangelist. When warned 
of his danger, he called his family around 
him to prayer, and with intensest earnestness 
pleaded for strength to confess ( hrist, even to 
death. His wife wept bitterly. 

‘Wife, dear, I thought your faith was 
stronger mine,’ he said. ‘Remeber God's 
word, and be comforted. If you die, you go 
to Jesus. If you are spared, Christ is your 
keeper. If the children are killed before 
your face, O then take care that you do not 
deny Him who died for us. This is my last 
charge, and God help you.’ 

The troops came on. Ali was urged to re- 
peat the Moslem confession of faith. He re- 
fused. Shots were fired athim. Again they 
urged him to deny Christ. 

‘I was at one time blind,’ he replied, ‘but 
now I see. God mercifully opened my eyes, 
and I have found refuge in Christ. Yes, I 
am a Christian, I hope to live and die a Chris- 
tian.’ 

There was a moment’s pause, while his as- 
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sailants turned aside to slaughter some flying 
Europeans. Then, seizing him again and 
dragging him on the ground, beating him on 
the bead and face with shoes, exclaiming, 
‘Now preach Christ to us,’ ‘Now where is the 
Christ you boast?’ they gave him one last 
chance to recant. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I never will, My Saviour 
took up His cross and went to God. I take 
up my life as a cross, and follow Him to 
heaven. O Jesus, receive my soul.’ 

The sepoy’s sword fell, nearly severing 
head from body. Ali’s wife, a helpless wit- 
ness of the scene, after long sufferings in the 
desert, found her way to the fort at Agra. 
How many such scenes there were, with no 
witness left living to record them, will be 
known only when the booksare opened. By 
the end of June, the troops at more than 
twenty places were in open mutiny. At half 
of them there were universal massacres. 
Eighteen missionaries were among the slain. 

The seat of danger was in the North; but 
no part of India was safer than Meerut and 
Delhi were thought to be, when the year 
opened. Where the faintest expression of 
discontent might be the prelude to a massa- 
cre, where often the only hint of the sturm 
wasin the gossip of careless visitors, while 
perhaps the surest and deadliest sign of all 
was a manifestation of unusual friendship to- 
ward Europeans, no wonder that no man felt 
safe. 

At Nellore, among ‘he Teloogoos, Mr. 
Jewett, being informed that nothing could be 
done to protect him in case of revolt, remov- 
ed to Madras. Several of the English mis- 
sionaries took refuge in the Fort at Agra. 
Even where, as at Benares and Monghyr, the 
missionary, by withdrawing all itinerancies, 
could remain and preach at the station, or 
where, as in the neighborhood of Calcutta, 
the rebellion was held firmly down from the 
first, or where, as in Assam, the missionary 
‘drilled daily in view of a company of muti- 
nous sepoys,’ the temper of the people was 
not favorable to instruction in religion, es- 
pecially the religion of Englishmen. 

I wish I had time to tell you how for three 
weeks the little band at Cawnpore, behind 
their mud embankment, withstood the horde 
of Nana Sahib, watching and praying for the 
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help that never reached them; how the gar- 
rison at Lucknow, half clothed, crowded, 
sick, with almost double their own number 
in women and children to defend, fought for 
five months, watching, with all the horrors 
of Cawnpore before them, for the help that 
seemed impossible; how General Havelock, 
whose name could hardly be omitted from a 
record of Baptist missionaries in India, return- 
ing providentially from the Persian war, 
marched with his few soldiers, fighting chol- 
era, and fever, and sunstroke and bands of se- 
poys tar stronger than his own, winning sev- 
en battles in twenty-four days, cut his way 
through the city, and, almost at the last mo- 
ment, saved the garrison; how at last, in 
November, the longed-for help from England 
came, and tales of defeat and massacre gave 
place to news of victories, till by the middle 
of 1858, there remained of the rebellion on- 
ly three armed bands, fortifying and flying 
by turns in Northern and Northwestern In- 
dia. Ou the first of September the East In- 
dia Company ceased to exist,—Queen Victo- 
ria taking the reins of government into her 
own hands. 

Volumes have been written on the causes 
of the mutiny; yet, given a dry prairie and 
a spark, and we hardly need inquire into the 
causes of conflagration. In this case a change 
in rifles, followed by a rumor that the new 


cartridges were greased with mixed hog's: 


lard and cow’s fat, supplied the spark. The 
hog is a borror to the Mussulman, the cow 
sacred to the Hindu. Perhaps nothing else 
could have joined the two in a common 
cause; but that the causes which prepared 
the way fur the mutiny were mainly relig- 
ious, no vne now believes. The withdrawal 
of the obnoxious cartridges stamped out the 
spark, but did not stop the fire. 

‘It will be many years before we can look 
for more cunverts in Delhi,’ wrote a timid 
friend of missions in 1857. Hardly a year 
had passed, and we find Mr James Smith 
there, ‘trying to make the city ring with 
sounds of mercy.’ The littJe church he first 
gathered together, a wreck from the war, 
numbered four, By the close of the year, it 
had grown to a hundred and twelve. Delhi 
was not alone. From Muttra Mr. Evans 
wrote in 1859, ‘Crowds fluck around me in 
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the bazaar, and they listen with more than 
usual attention and interest.’ From Agra Mr. 
Greyson,—‘The people listen with great at- 
tention and in great numbers.’ From Be- 
nares came the word, ‘Never did the people 
listen more attentively.’ From Gya, ‘There 
is a remarkable change in the behavior of the 
people.’ Within ten years after the rebel- 
lion, the native membership of the Baptist 
churches in Bengal nearly doubled. The in- 
gathering at Delhi was too rapid, no doubt. 
In the persecutions of the following years, 
many failed But many others endured 
cheerfully the loss of friends and property, 
and the church now numbers one hundred 
and sixty-three, — most of them tried in the 
fire. Backergunge, blest with a-few years 
of rest from its trials, now reports eight hun- 
dred and fifty-four. 

The Teloogoo missionaries returned to 
their field by the beginning of 1858, and that 
year witnessed the first revival in Nellore. 
Thirteen were baptized. 

But the quickening of the Hindu mind 
reached far beyond missionary limits. The 
fact that for two years the nation had been 
compelled to think about something that was 
neither mystical philosophy nor rice and ru- 
pees, had done its work. The thinking pow- 
er, so suddenly called into active being, 
could not as suddenly sink back to sleep 
again. Perhaps it is less strange than it 
seems, that while Tautia Topee was still 
darting in and out, chased by Col. Napier, 
among the cities and jungles of Central In- 
dia, and Lord Canning was puzzling over 
the dismemberment of the Bengal army still 
upon his hands, hundreds, unconnected with 
mission stations, throughout Bengal were dis- 
cussing as a matter of practical, personal in- 
terest such questions as the power of prayer, 
the need of atonement, the nature of revela- 
tion, the value of faith. 

As early as 1830, Rajah Rammohun Roy 
founded a sect of monotheists, rejecting 
alike Hinduism and Christianity. For some 
time his followers, though denying the au- 
thority of the Puranas, still clung to the Ve- 
das. Finally these two were abandoned. In 
1859, Keshub Chunder Sen, a brilliant, enthu- 
siastic young man, joined their ranks. Un- 
like most of their number, he had come seek- 


ing not a religious theory, but a religion. 
Rejecting all that is supernatural in historical 
Christianity, to him the facts that underlie 
Christianity and render it a necessity—facts 
revealed of course, because true, not true 
because revealed, — were as real as to the 
most devout believer, Edwards himself 
could not insist mere earnestly upon the sin- 
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fulness of man, the need of regeneration, the 
value of prayer, our absolute dependence up- 
on God for spiritual life, and the hopeless. 
ness of salvation without faith. 
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‘Without prayer,’ he says, ‘I cannot live; 


without it, all my hopes of spiritual progress 
would be in a moment blasted. 


In glowing words he describes a time of 
terrible darkness, almost of despair, in 
his own experience,—darkness dissipated 
by determined, persistent prayer; and 
with intensest earnestness he beseeches 
all, especially his fellow Brahmos, to pray. 

Of Divine guidarce he writes, ‘In the 
religion of the world, man is his own guide 
and, to a great extent, his own Saviour. 
He depends upon his own faculties for the 
attuinment of truth and for deliverance 
from sin. Its prayer is that man’s will 
may be done on earth in the name of God; 
whereas the prayer of heaven’s creed is, 
that God's will may be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.’ 

Of the higher life, ‘But the soul needs 
more than deliverance from sin; it wants 
some positive vantage ground of holiness 
where it may abide in peace, sate against 
temptation. It seeks to be, only not im- 
moral, not worldly, but positively holy. 
It wants godly life; and this can never 
be had by the most rigid tension of men- 
tal discipline or the highest effort of hu- 
man will. Divine life can be secured only 
by divine grace. It comes pouring into 
the soui from Him who is its source. This 
is inspiration. It is the direct act of the 
Holy Spirit. Itis God's free gift, not man’s 
acquisition.’ 

But it is not faith in Christ, that Chun- 
der Sen demands. Though the God he 
worships is a God that could never have 
been known but through Christ; and this 
indebtedness, as well as the wonderful im- 
pulse given to Indian thought by Christian 
missions, he owns with a heartiness quite 
foreign to many of his followers in India 
or admirers in America. Yet Christ is to 
him only ‘the greatest and truest benefac- 
tor of mankind,’ chief among many ‘great 
men.’ 
ln 1866, Keshub Chunder Sen and his 
companions seceded from the parent So- 
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ciety to form a more progressive one, the new As he handed me the tract, he remarked, 
‘Brahmo Somaj of India.’ Ona movement so ‘Here you will learn our creed; and being 
singular, at once the child, the ally, and the from your own country and of your own re- 
antagonist of missions, joining them for the ligion, the author’s words will be read with 
final demolition of the walls they have been the least possible prejudice. Our religion is 
battering and undermining for a century, but Christianity without Christ,’ Hinduism with- 
standing between them and the captives re- out Krishna, Mohammedanism without Mo- 
leased, we can well afford to suspend judg- hammed, one God without a second, equal or 
ment. In another age, Keshub Chunder Sen vicegerent; a Spirit infinite in every perfect 
might possibly have become a second and im- attribute, and therefore his worship is purely 
proved Sakya-Muni; but the nineteenth cen- spiritual,—all outward forms being optional 
tury does not grow Buddhas, even in India. with the worshipper.’ i 
Probably, however, as he is, he could not ‘The practical morality found in this sect,’ 
have been born earlier. He belongstothe Mr. Scott continues, ‘is far above that of 
age of telegraphs, and printing presses, and either Hindu or Mohammedan. In breaking 
centripetal attraction among nations. Noth- away from caste and the multitude of heath- 
ing could be more preposterous than tocall a en superstitions, it is a long step toward 
system, developed through minds educated Christ anity. But in fact, it falls very far 
in English schools, as familiar with Parker short of it. 
and Newman as the best informed American _It is a satisfaction to remember that this is 
free-thinkers, and more familiar with the New not the first time the human mind, in its pas- 
Testament than many Christians, ‘the intui- sage from heathenism, has tried to find rest 
tional belief of the untaught children of na- jn a ‘Christianity without Christ.’ The sys- 
ture.’ tem which was defeated in the second centu- 
It is with the present influence of the Brah- ry in the West, will hardly be victorious in 
mo Somaj that wehavetodo. Ithasstretch- the nineteenth century in the East. 
ed its wings across the peninsula and into The great question is, Where are the sol- 
the Deccan. In some places, it is an organi- diers arming themselves for the conflict ?” 
zation whose members are laboring within- | Walter folded the manuscript and returned 
tense earnestness to impart to others the it. ‘I will be one, mother, I think.” 
truth they believe they hive found; in others, | Mrs. Bancroft waited to hear more, but 
it is a convenient shelter for those who find nothing more was said. Katie took a hand 
other religions inconvenient. Some of its of each of the younger children and led them 
members are honest seekers after truth; oth- up-stairs, while happy tears dropped upon 
ers are mere repeaters at third or fourth hand their clothing as sbe put them to bed. Grand- 
of a kind of cant familiar enough here, but pa Sears, with quick instinct, followed her 
quite novel and sensational at the foot of the out of the room, placing one hend on Wal- 
Mikir hills, or among the hamlets of central ter’s head as he passed. Clarence twisted a 
India. Whatever the Brahmo Somaj might folded paper that he had held in his hand 
have been, now it is German infidelity, Amer- through the evening. 
ican free religion, and English materialism, § ‘‘Here’s something I meant to have handed 
quite as much as anything of native growth, you before,” he said, seeming not to hear 
that Christian missions must prepare to meet Walter’s words,—‘‘a mathematical problem, 
in India. your hobby, you know.” As he passed Wal- 
‘You can hardly imagine my surprise,’ ter he dropped the paper into his lap; then 
writes Mr. Scott from Nowgong, in Assam, opening the door, ‘It’s a splendid evening 
in 1869, ‘ when, not long since, an intelli- for a walk, Charlie,” and Charlie, glad to 
gent young Hindu put into my hand atract, take the remark as an invitation, accompa- 
‘Rev. Theodore Parker’s Defence of Unita- nied him, leaving Walter alone with his 
rianfsm and General Views of Christian and mother. 
Scripture Inspiration.’ knew this young And then Walter told how, one week be- 
mun to be a member of the Brahmo Somaj. fore, he had settled the great question of life. 
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“Andi. within that time that you have 
thought of being a missionary. Have you 
not decided hastily ?” said M.s. Bancroft, af- 
ter the first joyful half hour h d passed. 

“No, it was long before then; as long 
ago as when you told us about Judson and 
Price. I wanted to fill Price’s place, only not 
to die so soon ; I don’t think martyrs are what 
is most needed now. That is what made me 
think of studying medicine.” 

“Do you mean that you became a Chris- 
tian because you wanted to be a missionary ?” 
asked Mrs. Bancroft. This inverted order of 
experience puzzled her. 

“Yes. It seemed the only work worth do- 
ing, and the thought that I wasn’t fit for t 
haunted me. I never wanted to do anything 
before that I « dn’t think I could fit myself 
for, if tried; but this I couldn't. And then 
I saw there wasn’t anything I was fitted for, 
—anything I'd be satisfied to keep on doing 
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forever, I mean; but I am satisfied now.” 

And so was Mrs. Bancroft. She rested her 
hand on his shoulder as, when he was small- 
er, she used to put it on his head, but said 
nothing. 

‘It’s a long timeahead, and I can’t tell what 
may happen. May be I shall find out it isn’t 
my work, after all, as Katie thinks she has, 
In that case ]’]] stay at home and try to make 
money enough to hire a substitute, at least. 
But 1 mean to keep where, if God should call 
me into the midst of the work, I could hear, 
and go without stopping to get ready. [ 
think every one ought to do that.” 

Perhaps, with Mrs. Bancrott’s thankfulness 
that Walter was ready, there was a little joy 
that so many years must pass first; a hope 
that instead of calling him to heathen lands, 
God would intrust to him the easier work of 
supplying the needed funds; for after all, she 
was a mother. 


MISSION OF THE GERMAN BAPTIST OHUROHES, SOUTH AFRIOA. 


Statistics, — CARL PAPE, missionary. 
The tribes among which the mission is oper- 
ating are the Kaffirs in Umjuza, and the Fin- 
goes in Koliwe. Attendance of heathen on 
the Sabbath service, from 80 to 100. Sab- 
bath school pupils, 24; average attendance, 
19. Mission day school—pupils, registered, 
77; highest average atiendance for a week, 
42; lowest, 30. Receipts for 1871, £55 9s. 6d. 
Expenditures, £53 14s. 6d. Week day school 
in Hanover and Frankfort—pupils, boys, 34; 
girls, 19; highest average for a week, 40; 
lowest do., 19. Receipts, £43 13s, 4 1-2d. for 
six months. Expenditures, £38 16s. 6d. 


Statistics of the churches of baptized 
Christians in British Caffraria in 1871. 

District of King William’s town, 8  sta- 
tions ; total of members, in 1868, 205; in 1869, 
211; in 1870, 244; in 1871, 256. East Lon- 
don, 3 stations, members in 1868, 40; in 
1869, 54; in 1870, 56; in 1871, 54. Peddie, 2 
stations; members, in 1868, 10; 1869, 13; 
1870, 18; 1871, 23. Craduck, one station; 
members, in 1868, 1; 1869, 9; 1870,6; 1871, 
7. Burgessdoss, 2 stations; members in 
1868, 1; 1869, 1; 1870, 8; 1871, 8; Aliwal 
North and scattered, in 1868, 9; 1869, 6; 
1870, 14; 1871, 23. Total, at the close of 


1868, 310; 1869, 350; 1870, 385; 1871, 400. 
At the commencement of the mission, Dec. 
18, 1867, the total number of members was 
285. 

Sabbath Schools in 1871. 

Stations, 6. Whole number of pupils, 
116; average attendance, 93. There are five 
chapels. 

Comparative View of Members. 


1868 1869 1870 1871 

Added by baptism 20 34 47 23 
etter 31 7 2 
Restored 11 13 11 16 
Excluded 44 14 24 20 
Died or Emigrated 2 2 1 4 


Members at the beginning, 1867. 285; at 
the close of 1871, 400, including 9 colored 
persons, who are either mulattoes, Hotten- 
tots or Fingoes. Births in 1871, 29; wed- 
dings, 12; funerals, 15. Religious services, 
two on the Sabbath, a prayer meeting week- 
ly, monthly concert, a quarterly conference, 
and Sunday school and missionary anniver- 
sary. 

The mission is denominated the Tschapow 
Mission. 

Each of the six districts, in which the sta- 
tions are situated corresponds to a German 
circle, or an English county or shire. The sta- 
tions in the first named district are visited by 
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the missionary on the Sabbath quarterly, and 
these occasions are called the “great meet- 
ings,” because they call the people together 
from far and near. The Lord’s Supper usually 
follows the morning service. After a recess 
of one or two hours, during which bread and 
coffee are passed to all present, a church meet- 
ing is held, lasting an hour, and then the af- 
ternoon service. At the close, in stations 
where the members live comparatively near 
at hand, they return home; where they live 
remotely, a third service is held at evening ; 
after which the friends spend the time to- 
gether in singing, prayer and Scripture ex- 
position till midnight. Hence the Baptists 
here are called night enthusiasts. 

As the missionary visits each station so 
seldom, the members and others interested 
often come from five or six neighboring sta- 
tions, so that at the central stations some- 
times 200 are present to hear the word of life. 

On other Sabbaths, called the ‘‘little meet- 
ings,” the people either have a prayer meet- 
ing or remarks by some brother, or a sermon 
is read,—one of Spurgeon’s or Krummacher's, 
Station matters of no great consequence are 
settled by the brethren; those of more im- 
portance by the churches. No station has a 
regular overseer; the duty is usually de- 
volved on from two to four of the residents. 

Besides the five chapels, which have been 
dedicated, of which the smallest holds 150 
persons, while the largest can receive 400 un 
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der its iron roof, land has been purchased 
for two others. Every one is wholly free of 
debt. 

At the Quarterly Conferences, to which 
delegates are sent from every station, mon- 
eys are appropriated, resolutions relating to 
the general interests of the churches passed, 
difficult cases settled and important matters 
arranged, the Sabbaths for the next quarter 
provided for, 

As to marriages, no civil act here is re- 
guired, every ordained minister having full 
power. He has however to keep a record of 
the same, and to send a certified duplicate to 
the Colonial Secretary at Capetown. 

In the Tschapow mission Mr. Pape has 
been employed hitherto only half the time. 
It is designed, however, if the means can be 
secured, to send him to a Seminary to com- 
plete his education, and after that to take all 
his time for the service of the mission. 

The attendance in the week day school is 
very variable; sometimes a school numbers 
one day only 10 or 12, and the very next day 
70. The work is difficult and requires much 
patience. 

The week day school in Hanover is a pub- 
lic school. The Government furnishes £30, 
and the mission, the same amount, for teach- 
er’s wages and residence, school-house and 
school-utensils. The same is the case with 
the day school. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
BURMAH. 


Mission to Karens. 
Letrer FRoM Mr. Bunker. 


Mr. Bunker’s School.—Toungoo, June 2, 1872. 
+I have a school, now pretty well organized, of 
about sixty scholars, girls and boys. I hear of 
twenty more coming next week, and probably 
the school will not fall short of a hundred schol- 
ars, if nothing happens to hinder them from com- 
ing. The enthusiasm kindled by our peace 
movement and its success thus far, is bearing 
fruit. This school, however, is only a branch 
of br. Cross’ school, and is designed more espec- 
ially f catch those who would not reach his 
school. The best scholars are eneouraged to go 
there, if they have the least desire to do so. 


My school isa mass of raw material, needing 
much watching and patent moulding, in order to 
bring them to the pattern. There are ten Red 
Karens, some dozen girls, and the rest are com- 
posed of three tribes, Mopghas, northern and 
southern Bghai tribes: So I am having four dif- 
ferent dialects to deal with; and if, as 1 expeci, 
a delegation comes down from the Geckho tribe, 
then five. 

Most of these are fresh from the jungle 
schools, never inthe town school before, wild 
and headstrong. I foresee not a little trouble, 
to bring them to the rule. 


Mr. Cross’ School.—Mr. Cross’ school num- 
bers almost as many as usual, and consists chiefly 
of Pakus. The two schools together show a vast 
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increase on last year, which is, I believe, one of 
the blessings flowing from a union of the people. 


Encouraging View.—I have also just been 
“taking an account of stock,” and I find that, 
exclusive of the new men who have come over 
to us with the union of the two Associations, 
we have located twelve new men in new places, 
either among the heathen, or among the aposta- 
tized churches, or among weak churches. These 
twelve new men I am acquainted with, nearly all 
of them, and they are in most cases superior 
men. I look for & large crop with this seed-sow- 


ing, by the blessing of the Holy Spirit. In fact 
we have already much te rejoice over. 

View of the Bghai Association.— 

1871. 1872, 

Churches, 26 41 
Scholars in school. (jungle) 206 324 
Whole number of disciples, 1596 
Baptisms, 103 
Coutributions, Rs. 271-84 Rs. 351—4 


These figures scarcely represent the full pro- 
gress, as churches have beenturning since the 
Association, and some half dozen or more have 
joined us since. 

Besides the twelve above mentioned, all the 
preachers coming to us from Mrs. Mason have 
beeu actively employed, so far as they were 
proved worthy. A great deal of itinerating has 
been performed. and will be carried on again as 
soon as the rains are over. 


Teaching the Native Pastors.—We are using 
our best efforts to instruct the people in the word 
of God. I have no fear for the issue, if we can 
get light among the people. I have summoned 
in all the native pastors under my care, for a 
month’s instruction during the rains. Two have 
already arrived. Our great aim will be to make 
them strong in God’s word. Pray for us, that 
we may have the help of the Holy Spirit. 


LetrerR FROM Mr. GoopeELt. 


Mr. Goodell, who reached Calcutta, Feb. 15, on his 
way to the field in Surmah, send- an interesting item 
pertaining to his sojourn in that city. 


Where Judson was Baptized.—Feb. 24, 1872. 
—Sunday morning it was my privilege to preach 
in the Lall Bazaar Baptist church, with the bap- 
tistery in which Judson was baptized open before 
me. The chapel has undergone some changes, 
but the baptistery itself is carefully preserved as 
originally built. But what added especially to 
the interest of the occasion was the baptism of a 
native preacher, at the close of the service,—Mr. 
T. C. Bannergie, belonging to the Established 
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Church of Scotland. That Society has a mis. 
sion here, and for twenty-eight years Mr. B. has 
been a professing Christian. His thoughts were 
first directed to the subject of infant baptism, 
and subsequently to that of immersion, until at 
length, by a process of investigation in some re- 
spects similar to that of Dr. Judson, he is now 
brought to the same conclusion, and to the same 
place fur baptism. May God bless the truth, and 
let it every where prevail. 


Mission to Burmans. 
LETTER FROM Miss Apams. 


The Dengue Fever.—Henthada, June 8, 1872. 


| —This year seems very unhealthy, and I, with 


others, feel the effects of the enervating sun. A 
new kind of fever has made its appearance this 
year, and has swept all over India and Burmah. 
I never saw in any country such general and 
complete devastation as it has made. It pros- 
trates its victim for at least three days, affecting 
him with the most exquisite agony, and then 
leaves him the most complete wreck of his form- 
er self. All energy, all strength, all care, all in- 
terest, is for the time gone, and you look upon 
yourself as a sort of a dead weight. I am just 
now in that delightful state of existence. This 
is the first real sickness I have had in Burmah,— 
the first time i bave been laid aside from actual 
work. I cannot sit up long enough to hear my 
classes, and [ cannot stay away from the school. 
The girls, too, have had the fever, and they feel 
mopy; so I try to do the best I can, give them 
light tasks, and get through the duties as best I 
can. 


Value of Prayer.—Your prayers are dearer far 
than gold. 1 fear sometimes we are drifting far 
away from the true position of Christians. We 
want more faith in prayer, more childlike trust 
in God’s willingness to help us, so that when any 
dear friend writes me, “I am praying for you,” 
there is a higher joy and a more solid satisfac- 
tion than when I am told, ‘‘We are sending mon- 
ey to you.” 

A Day’s Employment.—My days are not all 
alike, but I will give you a school day and a Sun- 
day. I rise between five and six, and put on my 
working dress and boots, and go over to the dor- 
mitory, where I am joined by ail the girls except 
two, who are left in the house to cook. We 
work in the gardeu for exercise, one hour. Iem- 
ploy the time during the work asking Bible ques- 
tions, and while the hands are busy, the mind 
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goes over the Bible stories. The girls very self-examination, and a thoughtful reading of 
much enjoy this, and the hour passes much too God’s word. 

soon. At seven the girls bathe, change their 4 Work of Patience—The Great Want.—I 
clothes, and go to study. They study till eight, have very much to be grateful for; for in every- 
then they have worship; after that, breakfast, and thing I see improvement, and I have reason to 
school begins atnine. I have my firstrecitation, ope that this careful training, for a number of 
which is a class in Acts, at ten,then follows arit!:- years, must show as a result, a class of superior 
metic, geography, physiology, and one class in women. But it requires patience, and forbear- 
English. At three I have a class in sewing, and ance, I love my work, and am happy, though 
at 4:30 the schoolcloses. I have the hour from go far away from every earthly friend. I want, 
that till dinner to visit the people, or sew, and ang long for, ard pray for, the seal of God on 
look over the children’s clothes, or do nothing, my work, to see souls turning to Christ, to see 
as I feel inclined; but it is rare that I do the lat- Christian women growing nearer to Christ, to 


ter. see these girls grow up into ripe, earnest, work- 
Work of Saturday.—You would be pleased to loving Christians. The dear Christians at home, 
see us on Saturdays; such a scrubbing as we Who have given all they can, and yet would give 
have! I have a long dining table and two bench- m™ore, can still help us by asking of God these 
es, which, with the floors and school benches, things, and uniting their prayers with ours for 
chairs and tables are scrubbed with sand and soap 44 outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit. 
every Saturday, and it is vate refreshing to see Applicants for Baptism.—We hear of a num- 
such white tables. To encourage their always ber of applicants for baptism in the jungle, and 
being clean, I sometimes drop in and eat with We hope some are really converted; but one can- 
them. After breakfast Saturday, the girls have 0t tell. 
rayer meeting, and I am glad to say they are 
on regular in attending it. MISSION TO ASSAM. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. Scort. 


The Field at Gowahati.—Gowahati, June 18, 
1872.—The past six months have been, on the 
whole, the busiest half year I have ever spent. 
I have had a hard time in getting the schools 
and my other missionary work in running order. 
I have found this a very hard field. It is almost 
impossible to get up an interest or enthusiasm 
among the native Christians here. Our native 
preacher, Kandura, is a good, faithful helper; 
but his health has been very feeble for some 
months, and he is able to do but little. 

The little flock has been deprived of its faith- 
ful shepherd and leader since March. Mr. Com- 
fort and family were obliged to seek a change 
for their health, and have decided to try Shillog, 
a hill station, the sanitarium of Assam. They left 
Gowahati April lst, and do not expect to return 
till November. Thus a double portion of. work 
devolves upon me during this hot season. 

I am not at all discouraged, and, the Lord 

Sabbath Employments.—On Sunday morning helping me, I confidently expect to succeed in 
we have our Sunday school in the town school as_ aq) the plans I have laid out for the good of this 
usual. Immediately after the Sunday service, I peopl>. I rest my all on God’s unchanging 
have the women ina prayer mecting, whichis promises and love. I have found.these my cum- 
often very interesting. Mr. George has a Bible fort and support in darker hours than the pres- 
class at one, and at three I have the young girls ent, and Iam not afraid of being deserted now. 
and wofhen spend an hour in silent reading the ‘The Lord is not slack,” &c. 

Bible and meditation. I do thisto encourage There are two great lessons in Paul’s expe- 


Domestic Arrangements.—They all sleep on 
bedsteads, and they have made patch work quilts 
out of bright colors, which, together with the pic- 
tures on the walls, make their sleeping room very 
cheerful, and even gay. We take a joint inter- 
est in the garden about the school-house, and in 
front we have a variety of flowers planted, while 
in the back part we have a large vegetable gar- 
den. 

I hive put up a bath room around one cocoa- 
nut tree, and about another have a wash room, 
so that the trees will get well watered. Under 
the house we have three looms, and we do our 
own weaving. I find this a great attraction to 
the school, as many girls could not come, because 
they want toweave. I have decided also to have 
the girls do their ow: cooking, for the sake of 
having them learn to cook neatly, and with all 
the work planned so it does not take much time, 
and saves me quite an item. 
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rience, which I have prayed earnestly to have 
written on my every day life. First, to be con- 
tent in whatsoever state I am; secondly, to feel 
confident that I can do all things through Christ 
strengthening me. 

The Hill tribe School— Twelve future Laborers. 
—In the Hill Tribe normal class are twelve 
young men who are preparing themselves for 
teachers and preachers among their people. 
Besides these, te1 others are allowed to study in 
the school; but these receive no aid of any kind. 
I have had no less than a hundred applications 
for admission into the school; but have endeav- 
ered to receive only those who will be likely to 
be helpful hereafter in carrying on our mission 
work. I have not had such native helpers here 
as I had at Nowgong; hence my own share of 
the work has been much heavier. It is highly 
necessary that the converts be early taught that 
they have come into the church to be active work- 
ers, and that it is their duty to help the mission- 
ary in every way possible. 

The Girls’ School.—Up to this time the whole 
burden of the girls’ school has rested on me; but 
I have now called upon .he Christian women to 
come forward and relieve me of this work. But 
I find their education too meagre for them to help 
much; so I have had them all, old and young, 
ceme into the school as pupils, and to help me 
wheie they can. 


FRoM Miss M. Bronson Coates. 


Work for Women in India.—Nowgong, June 
24, 1872.—I have long wanted to write of the in- 
teresting work opening among the women of 
India. 

The girls’ school, held every morning in the 
mission chapel, numbers twenty-five pupils, 
‘Christians, Hindus, Mussulmans, all unite in 
‘singing our hymns of worship. Through them 
and the religious instructions we are able to give, 
we hope to.implant truths that never can be for- 
gotten. 

The educated class of Baboos are beginning to 
realize the benefit of female education. Few of 
them have given us their wives and daughters to 
teach; but a good number are regular subscrib- 
ers to our girls’ school. By their help, I have 


been able to keep one of our Christian teachers 
and his wife, to assist in the school. 

The help received from the dear sisters of the 
West, has cheerec and encouraged me in my 
work. I rejoice that there are such noble bands 
of helpers in our dear Christian land. 


God 
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bless their prayers, and labors of love for Him, 
in this dark land. 


Zenana Work.—We are glad to see the Zena- 
na work opening around us, with a prospect of 
more than we can do ourselves. A number of 
the Christian women come daily to the bungalow 
to be taught, preparatory to helping us visit the 
homes of these poor secluded women. It takes 
much time to spend an hour with each one. The 
cool hours of the morning are devoted to the 
school. We cannot endure the burning sun; so 
our only time for visiting Zenanas is from five 
till seven in the afternoon. We have tried to 
have these women form a class at our bungalow, 
or at one of their own houses; but they are not 
prepared to do this at present. 

It will be a bright day for India when these 
thousands of poor, ignorant ones are no longer 
looked upon as _ I long to see their 
chains of bondage broken and to see them en- 
joying the rich blessings of the glorious liberty 
of thé gospel. There are no truly happy homes 
among them. They often say to me, ‘‘I wish we 
could be like you: we want to know more, and 
are so glad you have come toteach us. We of 
ten watch for you, and sometimes the people 
near us see you coming, and the children run to 
tell us.” 

Yes; I am thankful this blessed work is mine: 
I earnestly desire to be faithful in it. We need 
your prayers. Our faith often grows weak amid 
this dreadful ignorance and superstition. 


OHINA. 


Southern China Mission. 
LETTER FrRoM Mr. ASHMORE. 


Christians in China North and South.—Swa- 
tow, June 22, 1872.—I feel refreshed in spiritfor 
my own work, and have resumed it with zeal and 
increased satisf.ction. Such intercourse as I 
have had with other missionaries in the north of 
China, and such acquaintance as I have been en- 
abled to form with the various aspects of their 
work, have greatly encouraged me. 

The China: ian is the same all over the em- 
pire. He has the same characteristics in the 
north that he has in the south. Our missionary 
brethren have the same difficulties to contend 
with in the Shantung promotory, that we have 
in the valleys of Canton. And we have the 
same encouragements that they have. But I 
must adhere to the opinion that, in some respects, 
the Southern Chinese evince a little more energy 
than their northern countrymen. In liberality 
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I have heard better things of the Shantung 
Christians than I have known among ourselves. 
But we hope our converts will learn to abound in 
this grace also. Some of the earlier converts 
seem to have been backward in this particular, 
but they were well up in the grace of utterance. 
The Tie Chiu brethren are like them. 


The Work at Ningpo.—In Ningpo I attended 
the services of both br. Goddard and Dr. Lord, 
and had the pleasure of hearing them both 
preach with fluent tongues to attentive listeners ; 
but the dialect is so different, I might as well 
have listened to a discourse in Arabic, so far as 
my own understanding was concerned. ButI 
saw enough and gleaned enough to form a high 
appreciation of the good work being done by 
our brethren there. It was not my good for- 
tune to meet the other Ningpo missionaries; 
several of them were away at outstations. 
Among them, br. Jenkins was at Hangchau; but 
we had a most cordial reception by Mrs. Jenkins, 
who had remained behind. 


Eastern China Mission. 
Letrer From Mr. Gopparp. 
A Sabbath in Ningpo— Baptisms. — Ningpo, 


July 9, 1872.—We had a pleasant day last Sun- 
day. Though the weather was exceedingly hot; 


we had a good attendance. In the forenoon, a 
missionary prayer meeting, in which the condi- 
tion of various parts of the worid and the pro- 
gress of the gospel was considered, was followed 
by a short sermon from one of the native assist- 
ants, on ‘‘Christian benevolence.” In the af- 
ternoon, I baptized four persons, and preached 
from 1 John 3:14, after which we gathered 
around the table of our Lord and commemorat- 
ed His dying love. 

One of those who received baptism is a ser- 
vant in our family, a very interesting young man. 
Another is the son of Christian parents, now en- 
tered into rest; his father and I were baptized 
the same day by my nowsainted father. A third 
is the wife of one of our members. His mother 
who resides with him is also a Christian, so that 
now they constitute a Christian household. The 
fourth is a sister of our Bible woman. There 
are a few more inquirers, whom we hope to re- 
ceive by and by. 

At our outstations, but little fruit has been 
gathered thus far, though I believe good work 
has been donein many cases. We all, pastor, 
preachers and people, need the baptism of the 
Spirit. Pray for us. 
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Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 
Letrer From Dr. Dean. 


Four Converts Baptized.—Bangkok, May 26, 
1872.—Last week the Chinese assistant, one of 
the deacons, and a private member of the Ban- 
plasoi church, brought over four Chinese for bap- 
tism. They were examined and aceepted on the 
following day, and on Sabbath morning Mr. Par- 
tridge baptized them. They joined with a full 
congregation of Chinese at the Sabbath services, 
both morning and afternoon, and left for home 
on Monday morning. Mr. Partridge is expected 
to give them the right hand of fellowship at the 
Banplasoi chapel at their next communion sea- 
son. Two Chinese have asked for baptism to 
join the Bangkok church. 


The Banplasoi Field.—June 17.—We have 
letters from Mr. Partridge at Banplasoi, to the 
10th, stating that the four Chinese recently bap- 
tized here, were there received into the church. 
He thinks it an important field, and that the 
church needs more superintendence than tHey 
can get from those who reside at Bangkok. If 
the church members and people there had the 
presence of a missionary among them even but 
half the time, it would promise great good. 

Yesterday the Banplasoi pastor, who has been 
helping us here for some weeks, was with the 
Lengkiachu church for the Lord’s Supper. This 
left the two chapel services of Bangkok to my 
care, with the aid of native helpers, ard I preach- 
ed in the afternoon a funeral sermon for an Eng- 
lish lady, at the British chapel. 


Commerce of Bangkok.—We have now here 
a steamer from England, two from Singapore 
bearing the British flag, one from Hongkong 
bearing the American flag, one from Saigan bearing 
the French flag; one just left for China and one 
to Singapore bearing the Siamese flag, but both 
owned by Chinamen, and a fleet of Siamese 
steamboats now in the river and on the coast, 
and eighteen or twenty sailing ships here for 
rice, bearing flage of several nations, including 
French, Dutch, and American, but chiefly bear- 
ing the Siamese flag, and owned by Chinese. 
Two or three of the number are the property of 
Siamese. A Chinese Choswa, who owns two or 
three sailing ships, told me the other day that he 
thought there might be about one hundred ships 
belonging to Bangkok, most of which. were 
owned by Chinese, I have not examined the 
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matter, and cannot vouch for his statement, but 
suppose it may be correct. 


Chinese Funeral.—June 20.—This morning, 
while passing with Mrs. Dean through the 
streets, we met the funeral procession of a 
wealthy Chinese. The highly ornamental hearse, 
borne by eight men, was followed by the family 
and friends, and preceded by more than thirty 
carriages. One of these contained the officiat- 
ing priest, a Chinese in yellow robes, and the 
others each contained an image of Buddh, or 
some local or family god. These images, made 
of porcelain, or brass, or gilded wood, were sur- 
rounded by representations of their attendants, 
and articles of sacrifice and smoking incense. 
The carriages were not like the mourning hears- 
es, drawn by draped horses in a funeral proces- 
sion at home, but carriages in the sense in which 
Paul used them, that is, things carried. These 
consisted of an altar or table, four or five feet 
square, borne by four men, preceded by one 
bearing a censer of burning incense, and every 
third or fourth carriage followed by a band of 
music, consisting of drums, gongs and trumpets. 
Priests in yellow robes walked by the side of 
each moving altar; but only the one borne on 
men’s shoulders was employed in repeating pray- 
ers, as they proceeded to the temple of crema- 
tion. The mourners were draped in white cot- 
ton cloth, the men with white silk thread braid- 
ed into their hair, and the women with shaven 
heads. In the procession was a company of 
boys, in all thirty or forty, each with a banner of 
white silk bearing Chinese inscriptions, and ele- 
vated ten or twelve feet by a bamboo pole. All 
faces were grave, except some of the spectators, 
who seemed. amused by the display, and some 
expressed a little annoyance at being detained on 
the way for half an hour by the procession. 
Every altar was shaded by a large yellow umbrel- 
la of silk, and gold and silver paper was scat- 
tered by the wayside as they passed along. 


LETTER FROM MR. PARTRIDGE. 

The Baptism at Bangkok.—Bangkok, May 31, 
1872.—There are obstacles in the way, and fre- 
quent discouraging aspects; but now and then 
we are allowed to see proofs of progress and of 
the Spirit’s power. 

One day last week, one of our Banplasoi dea- 
cons came over here, bringing the assistant, one 
church member, and four candidates for baptism. 
As Banplasoi, according to our division of labor, 
is my parish, I conducted the examination. The 
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Banplasoi native pastor is here at present, and 
he assisted. The examination continued about 
two hours and a half, and all the candidates were 
accepted. The one who seemed most thorough- 
ly acquainted with Christian duty, is eighty-one 
years old. I was especially pleased with the 
youngest of the four, a man about my own 
age. 

Last Sabbath morning, when the sun was 
about an hour high, a few of the church mem- 
bers came together with the candidates, andI 
had the privilege of baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. 

"On Monday they all returned home. I hope 
to go over to Banplasoi next week, and spend two 
Sabbaths there. On one of the Sabbaths we 
shall observe the Lord’s Supper, at which time I 
hope to give the hand of fellowship to the four 
recently baptized. 

Another Professed Believer.—June 4.—Last 
Sabbath we met at the table of the Lord, here in 
Bangkok. Nearly all the church members were 
present. There was a man present who has at- 
tended worship frequently for more than a year. 
He desires baptism, but as usual we are delaying 
a little to see if his professions are genuine. He 
appears well, and his case is a hopeful one. 

Rifts in the Clouds.—Yesterday one of the 
deacons came in with a man who had heard of 
the gospel, and desired further instruction. He 
can read his own language, and Dr. Dean gave 
him a copy of the New Testament. To-day 
one of the brethren came to see me with a man 
who says he has been a believer in God for more 
than ten years, but that he has lived distant from 
Bangkok and has never united with the church. 
He is going to China in a few days, and wished 
me to give him aletterto Mr. Ashmore. There 
are rifts in the cloud, through which we can oc- 
casionally see the brightness beyond, and we 
thank God and take courage. 

Sabbath in Banplasoi.—Banplasoi, June 15. 
—This is my second Sabbath here, and itis of 
this day that I wish to make a brief record. 

I had to-day a congregation of thirty-one, so 
that our chapel seemed wll filled. The two 
deacons here have not been on friendly terms 
for some time, and one of them has absented, 
himself from the chapel several Sabbaths. They 
were both present to-day, and I took the story of 
the good Samaritan as the subject of my sermon, 
or talk, rather. The congregation seemed very 
attentive, and I hope I was to some extent un- 
derstood. 
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After the regular service, we had a brief inter- 
mission, and then came together at the table of 
the Lord. I gave the hand of fellowship to the 
four whom I baptized three weeks ago. At the 
close of this service, we examined a candidate 
for baptism. He has for nearly a year been de- 
sirous of entering the church. He is well known 
by the church members here, and is considered 
by alla sincere believer. The vote for his re- 
ception was unanimous. The state of the tide 
did not admit of his being baptized to-day; but 
I hope to baptize him when I come over here 
again, if he does not go to Bangkok before that 
time. The day has been one of encouragement, 
and my lack of faith in God's power has been re- 
buked. I cannot yet think and talk in Chinese 
—without effort. It is ten days since I had an 
opportunity to speak English. 


Nature of the Work.—The difficulty of reach- 
ing this station is very much diminished, now 
that we have a comfortable sea-boat. This is the 
third trip I have made since we bought the boat. 
We can come and go when we please, and do 
not need to be looking out for a week or more 
for a passage. We avoid also the discomfort of 
the unsavory compounds of fish, with which the 
native boats are often loaded. I hope to add 
some improvements in the way of conveniences 
to the boat, but practically it is now in good run- 
ning order. These three last visits I have made 
alone, as Mrs. Partridge is kept at home by her 
school of fifteen Chinese boys. I must confess 
that I prefer not to come alone, but this is one 
phase of our work here. Our working force is 
so small that we must spread ourselves as much 
as possible. 


Pastoral Visiting.—I have taken two walks 
into the country, some four or five miles, to vis- 
it the more distant church members, and have 
made frequent calls on the members nearer the 
chapel. This field is an encouraging one in 
many respects, but it needs more attention than 
we have ever yet been able to give it. 


MISSION TO AFRIOA. 


Letrer FROM Mr. RicHarpson. 

Call for another Church.—Monrovia, Liberia, 
July 5, 1872.—In the vicinity of Louisiana there 
is a call from the native Congoes, for the organ- 
ization of a church. The call is so loud and 
constant, that it cheers the hearts of all who are 
concerned in the salvation of the teeming thou- 
sands of this land. 
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From every point in this field of missionary 
labor and hard toil, the indications are cheering. 
While the gospel-hardened sinners are scoffing 
at the terms of the Gospel, the heathen are call- 
ing daiiy for it, and for laborers to come and 
abide among them to teach them and their chil- 
dren. ‘The harvest truly is great, but the la- 
borers are few.” 

The hearts of the bretiren are united in love, 
and they seem to decide not to stop until the 
prince of darkness shall be compelled to leave 
the field, and the blessed name of Jesus shall 
resound throughout the land, from the rising to 
the going down of the szin. 


The Training School.—The Training school 
under my care is progressing finely, and it 
would gladden your heart, if you were here, to 
witness what is being done. 

We have just closed a protracted meeting at_ 
Monrovia. There have been no visible marks of 
the Holy Spirit up to this date, such as I could 
wish :—only two native boys, one of the Bassa, 
and the other of the Vey tribe, who are deeply 
concerned for the salvation of their souls. The 
Vey boy has related his experience to me, and I 
am rejoiced when [ say, he is a “sinner saved by 
grace.” 


A Work of Patience.—It is not to be expect- 
ed that the heathen of this land can be civilized 
and Christianized in a day; it is alifetime work, 
—they have been buried so long in the depths ot 
superstition and ignorance. Yet there has been 
and still is good being done among them. We 
are advancing, slowly, but surely, on the camp 
of darkness, and the glorious light of Zion is 
:preading far into the interiur, causing the suns 
of the forest to look and live. 


The Missionaries and their Fields.—At Cape 
Palmas, Kev. H. W. Moulton is engaged con- 
stantly among the tribes in the vicinity, with as- 
tonishing success, besides his pastoral labors in 
the church. At Sinoe, the Revs. Isaac Roberts, 
John Huff and John Robinson are most success- 
fully laboring among the tribes in their vicinity. 
At Grand Bassa, Upper Buchanan, Rev. James 
M. Horace, pastor of the church, is preaching 
regularly to the surrounding tribes with great 
success. Rev. Mr. Vonbrun is doing a great 
work at Bexley and its vicinity. He has a fine 
day and Sabbati: school with good attendance. 
At the head of the Mesurado river is Rev. 
I. L. Baxter, who is laboring among the Con- 
goes and natives, encouragingly. The station on 
the South Beach has just lost its missionary, br. 
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Worrell; he departed this life in the triumph of 
faith; so this beautiful station is without any one 
to keep up the standard so successfully raised. 


It has a fine day school, and shculd be supplied . 


at once, as the heathen are so apt to fall back to 
their old habits, if an instrument of the right 
sort is not with them. The Virgi:ia station and 
its vicinity is supplied by br. Josiah Butler and 
myself; the work here is progressing well. Br. 
Butler has to preach also tothe natives and Con- 
goes in the vicinity of Caldwell. At a town 
called Freemansville, on the south east bank of 
the St. Paul’s river, about three miles back from 
the river, so greataninterestis manifested in the 
Redeemer of sirners, that I have been com- 
pelled to request br. Butler to give a: much of 
his time to them ashe possibly can. At this 
place there are nineteen hopeful converts, wait- 
ing to follow their Lord in the way of His com- 
mandments. At Clay Ashland, br. G. W. Walk- 
er is laboring with entire satisfaction to the 
church; he is also laboring in its vicinity. At 
Lyuisiana, where br. Lawson labored, two of the 
students of the training school are laboring al- 
ternately, every Sabbath. 

At Careysburg, the good old brother Carr is 
laboring most cheerfully and encouragingly. At 
Grand Cape Mount, br. Stephen Huff is labor- 
ing with much success; eight or ten souls are 
waiting my visit, to be baptized. The school 
teacher at this place is dead. We hope Provi- 
dence will open the way for another, In the city 
of Monrovia I have to labor, but very scantily, 
on account of my other calling; yet there isa 


young brother who acts for me wi en I am called 
away. 


Intelligence from Various Stations, 


B. W. Lloyd, a licentiate, ata station 53 miles 
north of Edina, called ‘ God’s Grace,” is em- 


ployed by seven kings of the Kie country to 


teach their children. He commenced about 
three years azo his work as a teacher, and has a 


school of 42 pupils, many of them adults. All 
but ten of them are hopefully converted, and 
‘others are anxious. Nine of them can read the 


Bible. A Sabbath school also is maintained. 
‘*The heathen are gospel hungry and longing for 
education, but cannot obtain it by their own 
means. We are in great need of Bibles, opell- 
ing books, copy books and slates.” 

At New Georgia one was added to the church 
the last quarter. 

The church at Lower Buchanan have erected 


a house of worship, which is nearly completed. 
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The branch church at Congotown has stated 
preaching; also, a day school, ‘‘which is highly 
appreciated by the Congo brethren. The great 
need is books for the pupils.” Several excluded 
members have been restored, and one baptized. 

There is a good prospect in the Congo settle- 
ment called Freemansville, in the vicinity of 
Clay Ashland; nineteen are waiting to follow their 
Lord in the way of His commandments. A 
church building is in process of erection. 

The school for preachers at Virginia is pros- 
pering, and the students are making improve- 
ment. There is great need of books, both ele- 
mentary and more advanced. 

At Robertspert there is a day school anda 
Sabbath school numbering 74 pupils. 

At Jaeobstown the Christians are desirous of 
having a regular church planted, and also a 
school. 

The preacher at Clay Ashland reports that the 
surrounding tribes are willing to hear the gos- 
pel. There has never been a greater interest 
manifested by the heathen population than at the 
present time. Two young men are studying, 
and bid fair to be useful. Scholars attending the 
Sabbath school, 60; teachers, 5 

The missionary in Vonbrunsville, reports — 
‘*We have m_ re work in this field than we can 
do. We have a school of fifty scholars, which I 
am teaching, superintending the building of the 
chapel, besides the usual preaching among the 


people and prayer meetings.” There are four re- 
cent converts. 


MISSION TO FRANCE. 


Letrer FRoM Mr. CRETIN. 


New Chapel— Baptism—Candidates.—Lyons, 
July 23, 1872.—On the 30th of June we opened 
our new chapel, 17 rue du Noir; we have a room 
on a level with the street. We hope to be in 
a better situation to obtain hearers. Few were 
present at the opening, fur the room was not fin- 
ished. 

A very pious young woman, twenty-two years 
of age, has been baptized. The baptistery was 
prepared very hastily and we had a good day. 
Severai Christian strangers, came to witness 
the ordinance, and heard our doctrines ex- 
plained. I believe the day was a blessing to our 
work. The candidate was very happy. 

We have also received another sister, former- 
ly a member, and three more are offering them- 
selves for baptism. 

What is needed for the Work.—Since we en- 
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tered our new chapel we have more hearers 
Wednesday evenings. Two men are needed for 
the work here. If an eloquent young man could 
- be found, he would do good. ‘The Protestant 


churches of Lyons draw eloquent preachers.. 


Each church has several pastors, while I am the 
only laborer for Lyons and St. Etienne, and all 
the other efforts I am making for the Baptist 
cause. Give me two men,—one for Lyons and 
another for St. Etienne. We also need two or 
three hundred dollars to reprint our tracts, which 
are exhausted. Efforts are made in France to 
keep the question of baptism out of sight. It is 
for us to keep it before the people. It is our 
special work, and it must not fail in our hands. 

A Protestant writer, Mr. Raune-Brand, edi- 
tor of the ‘Bulletin of the Christian World,” 
has written a historical work on French Protes- 
tantism, ‘‘Les Tablettes Historiques du Protes- 
tantisme Frangais.” — ‘Historical Tables of 
French Protestantism.” He asked me to pre- 
pare the article on the French Baptists, their or- 
igin and present state; also the statistics of 
Baptists in the whole world. My article is pub- 
lished in his work, and I hope through it we 
shall come to be better known in France. 

Bible Readers.—We have two female Baptist 
Bible readers in Lyons, They are members of 
our church and are doing good. They are sup- 
ported by a Society in England. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 


LeTTeR FROM Mr. KorBner. 


The Work in Denmark.—Copenhagen, July 
19, 1872.—The generosity of our American breth- 
ren has here, and in other parts of the country, 
produced good fruit. Extraordinary exertions 
have been made, and the sum subscribed [to- 
wards the chapel in C.] has astonished me. 

Mr. Larsen, my co-laborer, has been absent 
six months on a missionary tour in the provinces. 
Large congregations have everywhere listened to 
his proclamation of the gospel, and the brethren 
have been established in faith. I have preached 
twice every Sabbath and three times in the week, 
besid_s taking part in the Sabbath school. The 
congregations in the chapel have been good, and 
some have been added to the church;—in one 
case, three children of one family, the youngest 
twelve years old. I never hearda more satisfac- 
tory experience than from these three, and espe- 
cially the youngest. 


The Danish Association.—The Danish Asso- 
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ciation held its annual session at Vandlése, June 
21. An excellent spirit prevailed. A part of 
the preceding year had been a very dry season; 
but since the new year came in, a quickening spir- 
ithad begun to prevail and everywhere fruit had 
been gathered. The Lord has done wonderful 
things in the provinces of Denmark. I myself 
was honored to make the first missionary tour 
hither from Germany, where I then resided, and 
to plant the Baptist banner in Copenhagen, the 
capital, in 1838. 

Teaching Theology in Denmark.—The first 
of October I shall begin the theological school 
with a few pupils here at Copenhagen, but only 
for six months, as the funds will not allow a long- 
er continuance. The following winter I hope to 
begin the school again in the same manner. 


MISSION TO GREECE. 


Letrer rrom Mrs. SAKELLARIUS, 


Greek Converts.—Athens, Greece. July, 1872. 
—We can truly say, ‘*The Lord be magnified,” for 
He hath wrought detiverance to one poor, igno- 
rant soul. We have reason to think that * * * 
is really changed. She grows in grace; she ex- 
hibits the disposition of a Christian; she desires 
to live the life of a Christian,—and more, she is 
inquiring her duty in relation to Christ. I tell 
her she can findit in her Testament. I believe 
she will be an energetic fol:ower of Christ. We 
think she progresses in the knowledge of 
the truth, andin grace also. It is a wonderful 
conversion and purely the Holy Spirit’s work. 
‘Not unto us, not us be the praise,” but unto 
Him who heareth and answereth prayer. Upon 
asking, ‘‘What have you to tell me to write 
home ?” she replied; ‘‘You know best; I can on- 
ly say, tell them my sins are forgiven and I want 
to live for Christ.” 

We can but wonder and adore the grace that 
God has given. Another thinks she is a Christian. 
Itseems so like the delightful scenes of reviv- 
ing at home, to see these two sitting together, 
and talking about the things concerning the 
kingdom of God. How blessed to know that 
God is able to keep the most ignorant and help- 
less, just as tenderly and safely as the most edu- 
cated and experiencea Christian. We rejoice 
and are glad for this proof of God’s ..earness to 
us, and His blessing upon our labors, All sea- 


sons are God’s to work; cold, heat, moist and 
dry weather are the same to the great harvest 
gatherer. 
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MISSION TO SWEDEN. 


Letter From Mr. WIBeERG. 


Continued Revivals. — Stockholm, July 15, 
1872.—The Lord continues greatly to bless His 
work in our midst. In my letter of March 22d, 
I had the joy of communicating cheering ac- 
counts from several of our laborers of revivals 
resulting fromtheirlabors. Since then, we have 
again received cheering accounts of remarkable 
revivals and conversions in different parts of the 
country. Below will be found extracts from re- 
cent reports of some of our laborrs, from which 
will be seen somewhat of the good work which is 
now going on in different parts of our land. 

Triennial Conference.—June 13 to 15 the Bap- 
tist churches of Sweden held their 6th Triennial 
Conference at the Bethel Chapel here in Stock- 
holm. 

The Conference was attended by 120 delegates 
representing 125 churches, while there seems to 
have been at least as many other visitors from 
the provinces. Among visitors from other coun- 
tries may be mentioned bro. Ryding from Den- 
mark, pastor of the Baptist church on Born- 
holm, and the aged pastor John Hymander from 
Finland, who was baptized during the Confer- 
ence. The presence at the meetings of another 
former minister of the Lutheran church, pastor 
Andrew Fernholm, from the province of Carl- 
stad, Sweden, was also expected, but he was 
prevented from coming through the illness of his 
wife. But having been lately baptized by bro. 
Truve at Gottenburg, he had published a pam- 
phlet, giving the reasons for his becoming a Bap- 
tist; and throngh this pamphlet, which was ea- 
gerly sought after at the Conference, he was very 
favorably represented. The pamphlet, though 
short, is one of the most telling I have ever read. 

Great Revivals.—From the ten Associations 
which were represented at the Conference, re- 
ports were read with regard to the progress of 
the Lord’s work. At no previous Conference 
had such wide-spread religious movements been 
reported. The greatest movements were report- 
ed from Nerike and Sundsvall Associations. 

We would especially call attention to the ac- 
counts given by the delegate from the church of 
Great Mellosa. This church had snffered from 
spiritual dearth for several years; but towards 
the close of last year the people had begun to 
pay closer attention to the preached word, though 
there were none but the usual preachers, none of 


whom had enjoyed any special advantages of ed- 
ucation. 
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Blessing on a Singing-school.—The means of 
the awakening was uncommon. A singing so0- 
ciety had been formed. A great number of young 
people at first assembled to make jest of the sing- 
ers. But soon, one after another was powerful- 
ly affected by the word. The meeting-house, 
which holds one thousand persons, was crowded 
at the meetings. Almost every one was deeply 
moved, and as a result, the people within the 
parish found no pleasure in worldly amusements. 
The movement is still going on. The religious 
meetings often are not closed until midnight. 
At these meetings the members of the church 
are busily engaged in conversing with the anx- 
ious. The movement has extended to the Sab- 
bath schools, which are held in every village, 
and number about 825 children. Several of the . 
children have found joy and peace in believing. 


LETTER FROM P. JOHANSEN. 


Interesting Revivals.—Province of Carlstad, 
Feb. 5. — Praise the Lord, O my soul! The 
turtle dove is heard in our country, yes, even in 
the forests and mountains of Wermland (prov- 
ince of Carlstad). It is well known to the Stock- 
holm Missionary Union that I have labored there 
during the past month. A precious gale of 
grace is blowing over this region, and many of 
the spiritually dead have received life. The 
Lord conquers great sinners and many praise 
Him for redeeming grace. One rejoicing 
feature in this revival is that it seems to be 
free from party spirit and bigotry. In the 
parishes of Frykerud and Kihl, where I stayed 
the first part of last month, they seemed in the 
beginning to be cold and lifeless, but the longer 
I stayed the more the attendance and interest in- 
creased. The latter part of the month I staid 
in the parishes of Fogelvik and Wase. It is 
there that the greatest revival is still in progress. 
The namber of those that came to hear was so 
great that the largest houses were insufficient to 
hold all. At the country inn in the village of 
Vestana there were three rooms that were crowd- 
ed, and yet the greatest quiet and attention pre- 
vailed during the preaching. It was a touching 
scene to see so many people gathered together, 
not from curiosity, but from a desire to hear the 
word of God. This village seems likely to be- 
come the central point from which the revival 
spirit is to spread to the surrounding regions. 


LetreR From C. HALLGREN. 
Pentecostal Seasons — Hundreds of Anxious 
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Ones.—During the last month the Lord has given 
evidence that He is working, and our eyes have 
been permitted to behold glorious things. In 
the beginning of the month I visited the iron- 
works of Skogaholm in the parish of Hallsberg, 
where I preached four times. It is said that 
13 souls were awakened atthese meetings. How 
far this is so, God alone knows. I have not had 
an opportunity of conversing with them person- 
ally. In the parish of Kumla a gale of grace 
has begun to blow. In the village of Gotsherga 
there is hardly a person who has not been moved 
by the Holy Spirit. Thereare now 10 or 12 who 
have found peace in beiieving. In another vil- 
lage of the same parish a promising work of 
grace is going on especially among the young, 
some of whom are quite children. From March 
llth to 13th I labored in the- parish of Wiby. 
There there is such a great religious movement 
among the people, that one looks on with great 
astonishment. Here there are not tens, but 
hundreds of weeping sinners. How many ex- 
perienced peace in believing, I cannot tell. In 
the parish of Hardems a great movement among 
the people is going on. Sinners have been 
awakened and been brought to trust in Christ. 
Old men and women, the young and even chil- 
dren ten years of age were seen weeping over 
their sins, as well as thanking and praising God 
for redeeming grace.” 


LetTeR FRoM C. E. Mam. 


Far-reaching Interest—One Hundred Anzious. 
—The revival continues on a large scale through- 
out the whole parish. . . A brother told me that 
at a prayer meeting eighteen had professed to 
have found peace in believing. When I at this 
time returned to Lannas, I received one informa- 
tion after another stating :—‘‘This or that one 
has received peace—several have received peace 
in this or that part of the parish. The 2d East- 
er day (lst of April) was a remarkable day. 
The choir had invited the young people to an en- 
tertainment. It was a glorious sight. About 
200 young persons were assembled. While they 
were entertained several hymns were sung, after 
which I preached to them from Prov. 12:1, 
2. There was a general weeping among the 
young. while others rejoiced in a sense.of par- 
doning mercy. After this a prayer meeting was 
held, when nearly 100 asked for prayers. After 
the meeting we gathered in groups in the meet- 
ing house and conversed with the anxious ones. 
Those who were seated upon four benches with 
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whom I conversed, were all anxious and said 
that they were desirous to come to Jesus. Many 
professed to have found peace at the same time. 
Those who went to the meeting as the worst en- 
emies, returned home weeping. A wonderful 
work of grace after a long dearth! Tie singers 
continued their singing exercises till late in the 
night. In separating, our hearts were filled with 
joy. 


Letter FrRoM E. ERICKSSON. 


Prayer Answered— Opposition brought to an 
End.—When I first came to the parish of Fogel- 
vik, it was considered the most unpromising spot 
in the whole province of Carlstad. There was, 
indeed, asmall Baptist church, but in a very low 
state. and the members were scattered. I be- 
gan earnestly to pray to the Lord to have mercy 
on the church and the people. 

Two years ago the Lutherans formed a mis- 
sionary society in the parish, and passed a reso- 
lution that whosoever should go and hear bro. 
Nilsson (a Baptist preacher) should pay a fine of 
five rix dollars, and the proceeds to go to the Lu- 
theran mission. The result of this was that the 
people would not go and hear us. Last winter, 
however, this society was broken up, much 
against the will of the chairman, and the people 
began to resort to our meetings. Finally the 
people began earnestly to ask forgiveness for 
their party spirit, and prayed that the children of 
God might be united. And soon the Spirit of the 
Lord began to work powerfully. At our pray- 
er meetings one after another was brought un- 
der deep anxiety for their souls. During the 
month of March (this year) scores were awak- 
ened. Respectable farmers rose and thanked God 
that my prayers had been heard. and asked what 
they should do to be saved. During the month 
of March about 70 had professed to have found 
peace in believing. We continue to meet for 
prayer every week, and each week some souls 
are brought to Christ. 


LetTer From O. ENGBERG. 


More Conversions.—Mr. Engberg writes as fol- 
lows:—In the parish of Rassund (province of 
Ostersund) some have received peace in believ- 
ing. Also some in the parish of Borgs-jo. In both 
of these places the schools have been the princi- 
pal means in promoting the good work. In the 
parish of Torp there is also a promising religious 
movement, and some have found the Lord. 

In a letter dated, Sundsvall, April 10th, the 
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same brother writes, ‘‘To the glory of the Lord I 
can say that here there have been awakenings in 
Many quarters; even here in the town there 
have been indications of a revival. So many 
have come to hear the word, that our meeting 
house has not been large enough to contain all 
who were in attendance, but many have been 
obliged to return home. In some places there 
have been scores who have found the Lord, 
while many have been awakened. The preach- 
ers have been endowed with an unusual power to 
proclaim the glad tidings of salvation, and every 
where the meetings have been crowded. 

June 27.—Here there is, praised be the Lord, 
a glorious time. We now realize that it is God 
who giveth the increase. There have been, as 
you know, great revivals this year, and we now 
beginto reap the fruits. Last Sunday three were 
received who had recently been baptized; mid- 
summer day again four were received; and last 
Tuesday again three; and at our next church 
meeting 14 or 15 will give in their experience for 
baptism. Almost all of these have recently been 
converted, and all seem to be lively, zealous and 
courageous.” 


LetrerR From Mr. Satmonson. 


Shaking among dry Bones—The Spirit’s Work. 
—I came to this region about Christmas, and 
commenced my work on Christmas day. At first 
we had prayer meetings, which soon were so 
numerously attended, that scarcely any rooms 
were sufficient to contain all. Gales of grace 
from the Holy Spirit began to work with power 
among us. Soon there was a shaking among the 
dead bones, and sinners began to inquire forthe 
way of life. The meetings were often continued 
until 12 o’clock in the night. Some wept and 
cried loudiy, ‘Lord save my soul;’ others rose 
with the words of thanks on their lips for the re- 
demption which they had received through the 
blood of the Lamb. One house after another 
has been opened for the preaching of the gospel. 
Great opposers have been prostrated to the 
ground, so that they have been constrained to 
ery out with Saul, ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?’ Some haye been baptized; others 
have applied for baptism. We think that at least 
50 have been awakened and have received peace 
during this time. The revival is stil] going on. 
We have seen such great and wonderful things, 
that I never before have witnessed any thing like 


it. Itis the Lords doing, and is wonderful in 
our eyes. 


[November, 


FROM P, Linpa. 


More Baptisms.—As we now almost daily hear 
rejoicing news of the glorious progress of the 
kingdom of God in many places of our land, I 
also wish te communicate facts of the same rejoic- 
ing nature. . . After having told of his missiona- 
ry work for three months at many places, he adds, 
‘Returned to Hudiksvall on the 16th of April. 
There I was met with rejoicing news of souls who 
had again been awakened and enabled to trust in 
Christ. Made family visits and preached some 
days to great numbers of people. The prayer 
meetings were especially lively. Heartfelt pray- 
ers and thanksgiving succeeded each other. 

On the 24th I went to Sundsvall to encour- 
age the many who have recently been converted 
in that town and the region thereabout. Breth- 
ren Englund from Lyusdal and Rut Erik Jonson 
from Orsa have labored in this region the last 
winter, and their labors have been blessed with 
an abundant outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Some scores have there been brought to the feet 
of Jesus. The intense feeling of the revival has 
to some extent subsided, but still there are 
many who are withtears seeking to obtain peace. 
Hundreds visit the meeting, and fifties sing the 
praises of the Lord for His redeeming mercy. 
After a stay of a few days there I went slowly 
towards home, holding meetings on the way, five 
times in the parish of Gnarp, twice in Ilsba and 
twice in Harmmger. In all these places there 
were many hearers and many of the children 
of God; and one can say about our region 
that the Lord is adding every day to the 
churches such as are saved. On the 8th of May 
I returned to Hudiksvall, where I again was 
permitted to see and hear of the work of grace. 
Some have been enabled to trust in Christ, and 
many are anxious. Yesterday, May 9th, I had 
the privilege of baptizing fourteen believers. 
Several more are exercised on the subject of 
baptism, and we hope soon to have several more 
baptisms. Yesterday was to us, indeed, a glori- 
ous harvest day. We had first a morning ser- 
vice at the meeting house, after which a large 
company of brethren and sisters (about 60) 
walked to the village of Hede, where baptism 
was administered in an adjoining dam. I had 
then the privilege of burying in the baptismal 
grave children of 15 as well as men of 60 years 
of age. All were rejoicing and praise was as- 
cending to the Lord from every heart. Though 
many of our brethren have emigrated to Ameri- 
ca, we have nowachurch of 80 members, We 
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are less than the least of all the mercies the Lord 
has shown unto us. It is the Lord’s doing, and 
is wonderful in our eyes.” 


RECENT MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
ASSAM. 


Dr. and Mrs. Bronson are both in good health. The 
latter has charge ‘of Miss Bronson’s girls’ school, dur- 
ing her temporary absence in search of health. The 
average attendance is 25. “It isa yery interesting and 
pleasant field of labor.” 

The work still goes on encouragingly among the Ga- 
ros, nearly aliogether from native preaching. Many 
young men are now waiting instruction. 

Mrs. Scott writes from Gowahati, July 23,— “Our 
prayer meetings and Bible readings have been more 
than usually interesting of late. I trust there will be 
several awaiting baptism in November.” 

Near Tura “there has recently been some disturbance 
among the Garos, which may result in opening the 
whole conntry to evangelical effort.” Dr. Bronson 
writes—“We feel the importance of having a force 
strong enough to move forward as God opens new 
doors.”” Two new comers are greatly needed. 

The news from the Naga hills continues highly favor- 
able. Eight or ten of the people, and perhaps more, 
about this time will apply for baptism. Another mis- 
sionary helper is much needed. 


BURMAH. 
MAULMAIN. 


Dr. Haswell’s paralysis increases, so that he is unable 
to stand during a religious service, but preaches, sitting. 
He is still actively engaged in preparing tracts in Bur- 
man and Peguan, and earnestly pleads for a school for 
the training of Burman preachers, as a matter of prima- 
ry necessity. 

PROME. 

Mr. E. O. Stevens, June 27, reports the baptism in 

May of a Tamil young man and two Burman women, 
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and in June of a Burman young man. Mr. S. closes an 
interesting account of a tour up the Irrawadi with the 
statement that he found on every hand the listening 
ear. 

CHINA. 

Mr. Ashmore, of the Southern China Mission, writes, 
Aug. 7, as follows :—The new chapel in Swatow is open. 
Sunday services have been commenced with gvod con- 
gregations so far as numbers are concerned. I wish 
they were more civilized in their demeanor. Week day 
services are held occasionally. As soon as the work is 
completed, we shall have a daily service regularly.” 

Mr. Goddard, of Ningpo, reports, July 22, that early 
in that month he baptized three converts at Jih-z-kong, 
—one of them the wife of a native preacher. 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
The Teloogoos. 


Mr. Timpany writes from Ramapatam, July 15, that 15 
were baptized in that place the first of the month, and 
many more are believing in the villages. Five small 
houses for schools and worship are in process of erec- 
tion in as many villages, at the expense of the people. 
‘“rhe churches are stirred up to provide themselves with 
a place te pray.” 

The school for preachers was commenced in April. 
Half the students alternately go out to labor in the vil- 
lages every week, spending the Sabbath in proclaiming 
the gospel. One has been baptized from their field and 
others are coming. 

Mr. McLaurin gives an interesting account of a mis- 
sionary tour in July; he was on his journey 23 days, 
travelled 227 miles, preached in 28 villages, and baptized 
72 persons. 


AFRICA. 


A missionary in the Sinoe country reports that at Lex- 
ington five were baptized during the first quarter of 
this year and two the second. There is a company of 
excellent members here, and the natives are examining 
the gospel; laborers are wanted to preach to them, 
They have a flourishing Sabbath school. 

Mr. Richardson, of Monrovia, says,—“The work of 
God is prospering.” 


NOTES AND 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 


A freedmen’s teacher writes of a colored woman, who, 
having learned her alphabet, said, ‘Now I want to learn 
to spell Jesus, for ’pears like the rest will come easier, if 
I learn to spell the blest name first.” A good many 
things ‘‘come easier”, if we learn that name first. 


THE LIFE OF MISSIONARIES. 


Missionary life-offerings are a waste in no sense. Re- 
cent statistics show that the longevity of missionaries 
compares favorably with that of any other class of peo- 
ple. But even in those exceptional cases which give 
such point to the world’s sarcasm, the cases where men 
and women of noblest character and promise fall a prey 
to hardships, or au unhealthful climate, before their 
life-work is fairly begun; who shall say that even one of 
these is vainly “sacrificed?” Has God no purposes to 
accomplish in, as well as through His missionaries? 
Who can tell the inestimable, the infinite significance 
of this inner call and obedience for these souls them- 


COMMENTS. 


selve-? What mean those words, “Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall find it ?” 


THE THRONE OF GRACE. 


If you are a Christian, the throne of grace is yours. 
Your Father is seated on it. Your Saviour has sprin- 
kled it with His own blood. The Holy Spirit draws you 
secretly to kneel before it; and the promise,when there, 
is, “Open your mouth wide, and I will fill it.” 

What an honor to approach the King of kings! We 
have liberty to approach Him at any time, and under 
any circumstances. Have we wants? He can supply 
them. Are we introuble? He can extricate us. Do 
afflictions press our souls? He can mitigate and re- 
move them. Does sin pollute our joys? With Him 
is the fountain of cleansing. Does Satan vex our souls ? 
He invites us to His arms, as our refuge. Allrelief and 
every blessing is from God.—John Newton, 


DOING FOR CHRIST. 
If there is some little thing I can do for Christ, though 
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my minister will not know about it, though the deacons 
and elders will not know, and if 1 leave it undone, no- 
body will suffer any calamity because of it; but if I do 
it, it will please my Lord, and I shall enjoy the sense of 
having done it to Him, therefore will 1 attend to it, for 
it is no slight work if it be for Him.—Spurgeon. 


ABYSSINIA, 


A remarkable invitation, says the Christian World, 
has been sent to English Christians to send the Gospel 
to one of the compuratively few nations to whom it is 
still unkuown. Menelek, kiug of Shoa, in the Northern 
part of Abyssinia, aud originally a Province of ancient 
Ethiopia, ruling over not less than six million subjects, 
has written to Mr. Waidmeier, at Beirut, urging him to 
visit his country, and establish a Christian mission there. 
The young king becume acquainted with Mr. Wualdmei- 
er when he was one of the prisonersof King Theodore, 
of Abyssinia, who was so seveiely punished by the Brit- 
ish because he would not release them. More than one 
year ago he wrote Mr. Waldmeier, requesting him to 
come to his countiy, and superintend some industrial 
works. Mr. Wualdmeier stated that as he had been de- 
livered from prison, he had consecrated his iife to the 
preaching of the gospel, and the advancement of 
Chrisv’s kingdom, by whom alone heathen nations can 
be saved and brought into prosperity, He requested 
the king to give his support to the establishmeut of a 
Protestant church mission in this country, promising 
that, if he couid, he would bring some Christian arti- 
sans with him. The king joytuily complied, promising 
never to hinder or prevent him from preaching the Gos- 
pel, and sending bim a safe conduct and a thousand dol- 
lars for his journey. Almost simultaneously with the 
invitation, Dr. Kraff, another of the Abyssinian prison- 
ers, has issued from the press at St. Chrischona a trans- 
lation of the New Testament in the Galla language, 
spoken by the Muhammedan tribes adjoining Shva and 
subject to its king, who desires to have the Christian 
religion restored to them, 


[November, 


HONOR THE LORD WITH THY SUBSTANCE 

Two men I knew very well, some years ago, on the 
streets of New York, tulking about the matter of beney- 
olence,—one said to the other: 

“You give too much. I will wait until I geta large 
pile of money, then | will give.” 

“No,” said the other,*I will give as God prospers 
me.” 

Hear the sequel: The former lives in New York city 
to-day, dolluriess; the latter gathered two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

1 believe that the reason why many people are kept 
poor is because they do not give enough. If aman 
gives in the right spirit to the Lord Jesus Christ and to 
the church, he is insured for time and tor eternity. The 
Bank ot England is a weak institution compared with 
the bank that any Curistian man candraw upon. That 
man who stands by Christ, Christ will stand by him, 
Mark that: the man who stands by Christ, will find 
Christ standing by him. 


ALL FOR JESUS. 


I want more tongues, more bodies, more souls 
for the Lord Jesus. Had I ten thousand, He should 
have them all. Oh that i had as many tongues as there 
are hairs in my head! The ever-loving, ever-lovely Je- 
sus should have them all.— Whitcjield. 


A COLLECTION EVERY YEAR. 


At the funeral of the late Rev. J. F. Tolman, of Illi- 
nvois, who died at the age of 88 years, und ufter a minis- 
try of 53, it was stated that he took a collection for For- 
eigu Missions every year of his pustorate without a sin- 
gie tuilure. 


ARE WE READY? 


Are we equal tothe crisis? God has battered down 
the walls that have kept out thetruth. He has divinely 
wrought a work which all men see, and at which their 
ears tingle. Have we grace to follow His leadership? 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


MAINE, $115,00. 

Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 5oc., Mrs. E. 

A. Richurdsup tr., 12; Topsnam, ch, 30; Ea, 

Harrington, ch. 8.50; Hebron, ch. 8.25; Par- 

is, lst ca. 26; 84 75 
Bowdomham Asso., J. E. Brainard tr., Fay- 

ette, Cu. 10; Wayne, ch. 6.26; Leeds, kem, 

Miss. Svc, 14; 30 25 

NexW HAMPSHIRE, $319.00. 

Newport Asso., C. V. Puor tr., Levanon, ch, 

60; vlaintleld, ch. 1; 51 00 
Meredith, vavid s#lummer, per. Rev. A. Web- 


ster, 
Exeter, Sam’! Perham 5 00 
VERMONT, $84 50. 
Saxton’s River, ch., mon. coun. cuil., to be ex- 
pended in care of Miss A. R. Gage, Kungoon, 
Burmah, 53 00 
Windham Co. Bap. Asso., S. H. Sherman tr., 31 50 
MADSdcACHUSEITS, $873.77. 
Thorndike, Kunice 4. Durkee 2.50; Haverhill, 
Ist cu., mon. Con. coil., Geo. Appleton tr., 
100; Springfield, 1st cu., mon. cun. coll., J. 
E. Williams tr., 60; Westvoro’, ch., J. E. 
Beeman tr., 13; 165 50 
Stu: bri. ge Asso., Wales, ch. S. Smith tr., 
Winchendon V.liage, ch., G.Q.A. Bryant tr., 
70; Webster, cu., of wh. 13.95 is to be ex. 
nded in care of Rev. L. Jeweit, Nellore, 
ndia, Dea, Dyer Freeman tr., £1.58; 111 58 
Egremont, ch. 12; Manchaug, ch. 4.50; Town- 


send, ch. 7; Grafton, Ist ch. 32; 55 50 
Berksuire Asso., 5. L. Ailen tr., 12 380 
‘aunton Asso., A, J. Barker tr., Raynham, ch, 

3; Swausea, ch. 6; Reuvdotn, cu. 7; 16 00 


Frankliv Asso., J. bardwell tr., Bernards- 
tun, ch. 3; Kowe, ch.5; Shelburne Falls, J. 


b. Bardwell 5; 18 00 
Wachuseit Asso., J. G. Lowe Asst. tr., Bol- 
tun, ch. 30.50; Westminster, ch. 12; 42 50 


Hyde Park, ch., 1. F. Arnoia tr., 50; Newton 
Centre, soc. of Miss. luquiry ol Newton 
Theo. Inst., A. J. Chandler tr., 20.56; stone- 


ham, ch. 4.50; 75 06 
Worcester Asso., C. F. Rugg tr., Bellingham, 
ch. 19; a friend 1; 20 00 


Boston, Clarendon St. ch., Dea. C. D. Gould 
tr., 340.71; Bow. dq. ch., Miss Mary Parke 
2; 442 71 
RHODE ISLAND. $5.50. 
Valley Falls, ch. 5 50 
CONNECTICUT, $78.76. 
Niantic, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Mrs. Nancy Man- 
wuring, 67.76; buston, Rev. N. D. Benedict 
2; Mrs. Margaret G. Benedict 2; 7176 . 
New London Assv., per Rey. A. P. Mason, 
NEW YORK, $2251.30. 
Painted Post, ch. 40; Hanuibal. ch., Sam’ 
Stevenson 10; Oneida, Kev. John Smitzer 
10; North Chatham, ch., John Drew 5; 65 00 
Harmony Asso. & Busti,ch.,5.5., tow. sup. of 
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Garo teacher, care Rev. I. J. Stoddard, Gow- 
alpara, Assam 

Cortland Asso., k. P. Slafter tr., 

New York. « triend, to be expended in care of 
Rev. 8. T. Govdell, Bassein, Burmah, per A. 
M. Whitehead, 

Albion, Rev. J. B. Pixley, bal. 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Steuben 
Asso., Dundee, ch., bal. 18.25; Avoca, ch. 3; 
Altay, ch.. bal. 25: Barrington, ch. 16.40; 
Campbell & Bath, ch. 9; Reading, ch. 15.40; 
Soutn Bradford, ch. 14; Townsend, ch. 6.30; 
Tryone, ch. 14; Urbana. ch. 7; Warsaw, ch. 
9.50; Wuyne, ch. 5; Dea. A. Miner d; How- 
ard, ch. 10; halt coll. at Asso, 10.277; 

Chenango Asso., Buinbriuge, ch., bal. 6.25; 
coll. ut Assu. 14.56; 

Seneca Asso., Bennettsburg, ch,, in t, 

Canisico River Asso., a friend’; Naucy Stone 
1; coll. at Asso. 35.03; 

Ass0., Fuirport, ch. 25.20; Rev. 8S. Ad- 
sit 5; 

Ontario Asso.. Bethel, ch. 14.50; Benton, ch. 
25; Cunundaigua, ch. 13; Geneva, ch. 10; Gor- 
ham, ch.2; Miudiesex, ch. 5; Nuple-, ch. 1; 
one fourth coll. at Asso. 5.70; 

Chemung Kiver Asso., Corning, ch. 40; Elmi- 
ra, cn. 33.34; Addi-vn, ch. 10; Campbell & 
Erwin, ch. 12; Hornellsville, ¢h., bul. 21.46; 
Southport, ch. 28; 50. Creek, ch. 23; Weills- 
burg, ch. 2.50; big blats, ch., bal. 10; 

Yates Asso., Branchport, ch. 6 5v; liuly Hol- 
low ch. 15.87; Milu, 2d ch. 23.50; Pen Yan, 
ch. 37; Prattsburg Village, cu.5; Poultuey, 
2d ch. 13.83 

Catturaugus Asso., East Otto, ch. 5; Freedom, 
ch.6; sranklinville, ch. 10; Great Valley, 
ch. 5; Hinsdale, ch. 20; Smituport, ch. 12.88; 
coll. at Asso. 22.12; 

Erie Asso., Leon, ch. 24; Stockton, ch. 23.50; 
Forestville. ch. 20; Cherry Creek, ch. 16.20; 
Napoli, ch. 12.45; Kemnedy, eh. 10; Dayton, 
ch. 5; Perrysburg, ch. 2; Hanover, Ist ch. 1; 
a frieud .31; coil. at Asso. 3.01; 

Buffulu Asso., Aluen, ch. 8; Evans, ch. 3; Bos- 
ton, ch. 2.50; Wales Centre, ch, ¢.5u; Bufta- 
lo, Michigan St. ch, 1.50; Cedar St. ch. 35.- 


Wayne Asso., Marion, ch., tow. sup. of nat. 
pr., care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thonugzai, Bur- 
mah, 68; Butler & suvaunah, ch. 5; Unturio, 
ch.5; West Walworth,ch.5; Walworth, ch. 
8; coll. ut Assu. 27.95; 

Coll. per Kev. U. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Rensselaer- 
ville Assu., Gieenville, ch. 13; Gay Head, 
ch. 4; Hurperstielu, ch. 6; Sluansville, ch, 
35; Lust Durum, ch.5; Wesverluv, ch. 15.- 
50; Miss Valmer .5v; Treas. of Asso. 7.50; 
coll. at do. 13.0; 

Wastiugton Union Asso., Mrs. Lucy Harring- 
ton 

Hudson River Cent. Asso., Tarrytown, ch. 73.- 
36; WVeekskili, ch. 2; Coruwall, ch. 11.50; 
Hyde Park. ch. 1; Luckawack, ch. 2.50; Lib- 
erty, ch. 2; all in part, 

Union Asso., brewoters, ch., bal. 2; 8.8.5; 
Jolin Borden 30; Bediord, cu., bul. 19.50; La- 
dies’ dnuustrial Suc, 19.938; Cross River, ch., 
bal. 1u.v5; Curmel, ch.,in part, 3; Croton 
Fulls, ch. 70; Yurktown, ch., bal. 8.50; D. 
Sprague 1; Mrs. H. Haight, 60; 

So. N. Y. Asso., Melrose, 5. 5.25; Mt. Vernon, 
ch., in purt, 26; Judson Miss. Suc. 100; New 
Rochelie, ch. 12.40; Jacob Hays,tuw. sup. 
of Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maulmain, Burman, 


300 ; 

Deposit Asso., Treas. of Asso. 

Otsego Asso., Warren, ch. ? 

Umion Square, C. Sinith, per Rev. J.S.Backus, 

JRKESEY, $187.4. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. sec., Salem, 
Memorial ch. 15.13; Cape May, Ist ch., bal. 7; 
Hammonton, ch. 1f.50; Camden, North ch, 


5; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Ea. N. J. 
Assv., Port Moumuuth, ch. 99 67; A. B. Cru- 
den 12 50; New Market, ch., bal, 4.64; Lyons 
Faris, cu., in part, 30; C. A. Cox & Way- 
land Cox, 1.25 ea., 2.50; 
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118 95 


149 31 
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PENNSYLVANIA, $542.65. 
Donegal. ch 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Abing- 
ton Asso., Factoryville, ch. 40.60; Newton, 
ch. 5; West Abington, ch. 19.70; Mt. Beth- 
“ bong 8; Scott Valley, ch. 3; coll. at Asso. 

2.265 

Beaver Asso., Providence, ch., of wh. 3 is fr. 
S.5S., 10.20; sharon, ch. 6.60; Zoar, ch 7.20; 
Acton, ch. 3.75; West Salem, ch 7.20; Har- 
mony, ch. 2; New Brighton, ch. 25.25; 

Bridgewater Asso. 

Clurion Asso., Shiloh, ch. .76; Leatherwood, 
ch. 6; Greenville, ch. 7.75; Berean, ch. 2; 
Swattonville, ch.2; Crooked Creek, ch. 5.52; 
Bethel, ch. 4.25; Soldiers’ Run, ch. 19 75; 
Union, ch. 2.88; Pine Flats, ch. 2; Two Lick, 
ch. 4.50; Brush Valley,ch.1; Red Bank, ch., 
of wh, 3.35 is fr. S. S., 10.35; Mt. Pleasant, 
S.S.1; New Bethlehem, ch. 2.85; 

Centre Asso., Mill Creek, ch. 1; Stone Creek, 
ch. 3.50; 

Monongahela Asso., Uniontown ch. 8.40; Lit- 
tle Kentucky. ch. 5; Greensboro. ch. 9; Flat- 
wood, ch. 5.74; Mt. Pleasant, ch. 18.25; Su- 
gar Grove, ch. 8; 

Tioga Asso., —— Creek, ch. 2; Tioga, ch. 
4.65; Chatham & Farmington, ch. 4.07; Cov- 
ington, ch. 1.55; East Charleston. ch. 5; 
Mansfield, ch. 6.67; Middlebury. ch. 5.30; Sul- 
livan state Road. ch.7; Rutland, ch. 1; West 
Jackson, ch. 220; Wellsboro’, ch. 12; Mrs. 
Grenell 1; proceeds of gold beads 5; 

French Creek Asso., Rockdale, ch. 17; Ran- 
dolph, ch. 3; Springfield, 5. S. 2.12; Mead’s 
Corners, ch. 10; friends 3; 

Oil wreek Asso., Pleasantville, ch. 1; Farm- 
ington, ch. 3; Bloomfield, 8. 8. 3.34; Titus- 
vilie, 5. 5.. tor sup. of Remiah, na’ pr., care 
Rev. A. V. Timpany, Ramapatam, India, 


18 25; 

Chester, ch. 21.16; East Nantmeal, ch., of wh, 
3.50 is tr. 8S. S., 15.50; New Britain, ch. 17.15; 
Peter’s Creek, ch., of wh. 5.03 is fr. 5. S. 32.- 
23; Lewisburg, S.S. 18-53; 


Wayne Asso. 
DELAWARE, $5.00. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wil- 
mington, Ist German ch. 
WEST VIRGINIA, $50 00. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec . Par- 
kersburg Asso., several chs. for sup. of Nga 
Sah, nat. pr., care Rev. E. B. Cross, Toung- 


oo, Burmah, 
OHIO, $315.84. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ash- 
tabula Asso., Cherry Vulley, ch. 3.50; Coune- 
aut, ch. 4; Colebrook, ch. 10.19; Madison, 
S 2.84; Sheffield, ch. 5; Thompson, ch. 

es 

Clinton Asso., Greenfield, ch. 20.50; coll. at 

- Asso., for sup. of nat. pr., care: Rev. E. B. 
Cross, Toungoo, Burmah, 50; 

East Fork Asso., coll. at Asso. 

Loraine Asso., Camden, ch. 10.25; Elyria, ch. 
14.05; N. Amherst, Rev. A. Heath 1; 8.G 
Morse 1; 

Mad River Asso., Big Darby. ch. 7: Honey 
Creek, ch. 2; coll. at Asso., for nat. pr., 39.+ 


18; 
Marietta Asso., Marietta, ch. 37.89; Rev. Wm. 
Pearce 5; 
Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 9th St. ch., bal. 
Mt. Vernon Asso., Bulah, ch. 2.80; Radnor, ch, 
13.25; half coll. at Asso. 7.25; 
Portsmouth Asso., West Union, ch. 
Sciota Asso., Ebenezer, S. 8. 
Strait Creek Asso.. half coll. at Asso. 
Zanesville Asso., Rockville, 8. 8. 
INDIANA, $19.00. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Tip- 
pecanoe Asso., Delphi, ch. 
ILLINOIS, $637.37. 
Coll. per. Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
- Dist. Secs., Bloomfield Asso., coll. at do.. by 
Rev. A. L. Farr, 14.14; Goshen ch., of wh, 
17.22 is fr. S. S., tow. sup. of theo student, 
payed Rey. M. Bronson, Nowgong, Assam. 
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ington Asso., coll. at do. 23.56; Clinton, 

= Deer Creek, ch. 5.30; Delavan, ch., 
§.5..tow. sup. of Bibie reader, cure Rev. R.E. 
Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 15; El-Paso, 8. 
S., tow. sup. of student in Mikirs ch., Now- 
gong, Assam, care of do., 12.50; Hudson, eh, 
13; Koanoke, Ch., 58.5. 3.31; San Jese, ch. 


5.50; 
ollton Asso., Winchester, ch. 

Asso., coll. at do. 14.07; Fulton, ch., for 
Mrs. A. K. Scott’s work, Gowahati, Assam, 
7.29; Morrison, ch.9; Mt. Carroll, ch. 5; Ro- 
cheile, Kev. J. Cairns 2; 

Edwardsville Assv., Alton, 1st ch., S. 8., to be 
expended iu care of Rev. M. Jameson, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, <6.05; Upper Alton, ch. 17; 

Fox River Asso , Chicugo, University Pl. ch., 
mon. con. coll. 485: Naperville, ch. 1; New- 
ark, 8. 5.3.45; Sandwich, 5.5., tow. sup. of 
minis. stu.,care Rev. J. E. Ciough, Ongole, 
Inuia, 12.00; 

Macoupin Asso., Charity, ch., bro. Sell 

Uttowa Asso., Amboy, ch., 5. 5., tow. sup. of 
Habe, nat. pr., care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, 
Nowgong, Assam,2; Leland, penny cont. of 
children of Mrs. Ciapsadle 3.25; Mendota, 
ch., 8. 5., of wh. 62.60 is tow. sup. of Umed, 
nat. pr., care Kev. 1. J. Stoddard, Gewalpa- 

, Assam, 66; 

Asso., (formerly Ill. Riv. & Galesburg 
Asso.) Berwick, ch. 17.22; Cunton, 38. 5., 
tow. sup. of minis. stu., care Kev. M. Bron- 
son, Nowgong, Assam, Monmouth, ch. 
1; Peoria, lst ch., Wm. Simpson, Prince- 
ville, for the Tel. Miss., 5; ‘Toulon, let ch. 1; 
Young America, ch. 11; 

Quincy Asso., coll. at Asso. 9.50; Littleton, 
ch. 2: Payson, ch. 36.35; Quincy, Ist ch. 5; 
Rock island Asso., Antioch, ch. 4.25; Aledo, 
ch.. of wh. 13 is fr. Dr. 5. G. Merriman, 17; 
Andalusia, ch., of wh. 5 is avails of grapes 
sold, 16.70; Cambridge, ch. 4.25; kdgimgion, 
ch., of wh, 20 is fr. Kev. 8. D. Kose, 24.80; 

Hawilet, ch., Mrs. Cotfman 1; 

Rock River Asso., Stilmun Valley, ch., Gilbert 
Stearns 

Saiem Asso., coll. at do. 30.15; Carthage, S. 8. 
18.40; Fall Creek, John Green 5; Oquaka, 
ch. 10; Roseville, Rev. E, Russ 5; 5.5. lu; 

Springtield Asso., Decatur, Miss Mary 8S. Hal- 
sted, tow. sup. of Bathiramin Rev. KR. E. 
Neighbor’s sch., Nowgong, Assam, 20; Tay- 
lorviile, a iriend 5; 

Vandulia Asso., coll. at Asso., by Rev. J. Cell, 


IOWA, $451.81. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Burlington Asso., Burlington, 
ch., for the Tel. Miss.3; Mt. Pleasant, ch., 
Rev. 8. H. Worcester 5; New Londun, ch. H. 
H. Detterman 5; 

Cedar Valley Assv., coll. at do., by Rev. J. E. 
Clough, for the 1el. Miss., 

Cent. lowa Asso., coll. at do. 22.15; Indianola, 
ch., for the Tel. Miss., 6.25; Kuoxville, ch., 
3.50; New Virginia, ch. Wintersett, ch., for 
the Tel. Miss., 26 35; 

Davenport Assv., Blue Grass, ch., T.S. Tay & 
Jacob Nebergail, l ea. 2; Davenport, Calva- 
rych., Rev. N.5. Burton, interest on endow- 
ment note, for sup. of minis. stu. in Rama- 
patain, India, 5; lowa City, for Garo 
‘Miss. seh., care Rev. 1. J. suoddard, Gowal- 
pura, Assam, 29; Mt. Olive, ch., Alex Morri- 
son & wife, 2; Muscatine, ch., A. C. Sungs- 
ter 2; Bessy Sangster 5; 

Ea. Graud Riv. Asso., coll. at do. 10.15; Adams, 
ch., 1; both for Tel. Miss., Afton, ch., Mrs. 
R. Beymer 2; 8. Beymer & 5. C. Asililey, 1 
ea., 4; Bethesda, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. E. Mil- 
ler, for the fel. Miss., 6; Goshen, en, for 
do., 1; Mt. Ayer, ch., for do., 1; Murray, ch., 
for du., 1,60; Osceola, ch., for do., .5u; Piat- 
teville, ch., for do., 50; Terre-Haute, ch., tor 
do., 2; Vernal ch., for do., 25 

Eden Asso., Chariton, ch., W. B. Karter 5; 
R. 8S. Moore 2; Dr. Kloell, .5.Gienn & J. 
H. Bentley, 1 ea., 

English River Asso., coll. at do., by Rev. J. E. 
Ciough, 


60 22 
51 85 


Donations for September. [November, 1872, 


Fox River Asso., coll. at do., tow. sup. of Ga- 
ro pr., care Rev. I. J. Stoddard, Gowalpara, 
Assam, 17.20; Unionville, ch.. for do., 5; 22 20 

Asso., Marshalltown, ch., P 


Keokuk Asso., coll. at do. 10; Big Mound, ch. 
1; Charleston, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. Rev. S. 
Pickard, 10.40; Farmington, ch., Rev. W. H. 
Turton 1; Fort Madison, ch. of wh, 10 is 
fr. W.C. Hobbs, 15.80; Warren, ch., H. Si- 
mons 5; all for Tel. Miss., 43 20 

Linn Asso., coll, at do.. by Rev. J. E. Clough, 
for Tel. Miss., 35.83; Fairview, ch. 12.50 for 
do.; Jordan Grove, ch., Dea Jordan, for do., 
5; Mason, ch., Dea. Knowlton, for do., 5; 
Vinton, ch., Rev. G. W. Brindell, for nat. pr. 
among the Teloogoos, 5; 

Oskaloosa Asso., Ashland, ch., Rev. N. Hayes 

So. Western Lowa Asso., coll. at do., of wh. 
2.50 is fr. John Evans 

Washington Asso., cull. at Asso., by Rev. J. E. 
Clough, 66 95; New Haven, ch., J. R. Bry- 
son & children 1.23; Washington, ch., of wh. 
2.25 is fr. Mrs. Wilson, 3.90; all for Tel. 
Miss., 71 98 

MICHIGAN, $223 28. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs.. Hillsdale Asso., Allen, S. 3., 
avails of berries picked and canned by Geo. 
Dunlary, 5 68; Quincy, 8. 8., by do., 6.25; 11 

Lenawee Asso., Hudson, ch. 20 

Michigan Asso., Birmingham, ch. 2; Detroit, 

La Fayette Av. ch., C. C. Bowen 50; Park 

Av. ch. 1.45; Pontiac, ch., of wh. 20 is fr. 8. 

8., 67.85; Rochester, ch., S.$., tow. sup. of 

minis. stu., care Rev. L. Jewett, Neilore, In- 

dia, 50; Rumeo, ch. 10; Royal Oak, ch. 5; 186 30 
White River Asso.. White Hall, ch. 410 

MINNESOTA, $21.10. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Crow River Asso., coll. at do., 


5 00 


by Rev. O. Ukerson, 275 
Minnesota Asso., Scandia, Swede ch., S. S. 10 00 
Valley Asso., Watonwon, Swede S, 

WISCONSIN, $101.16. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & U. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Janesville Asso., coll. at do., by 

Rev. F. W. Bakeman, 16; Beloit, ch. 8.86; Ju- 

da, ch. 19.50; Newark, ch., for the Japan 

Miss.. 5 45; Union, ch, 12; 61 81 
La Fayette Asso., coll. at do., by Rev. E, 

Prouty, 7 00 


Lake Shore Asso., Racine, Ist ch., W. T. Lew- 
is, for Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s sch., Nowgong, 
Assam, 3; Sheboygan Falls, Mrs. A. T. Mil- 
ler, avails of the fleece of a sheep consecra- 
ted to missions, 4.35; 7 35 
Winnebago Asso., Ripon, S. S., tow. sup. of 
Ramkhee, Garo pr., care Rev.I. J Stoddard, 
Gowalpura, Assum, 25 00 
MISSOURI, $706.50, 
Harrrisonville, Henry Jerard, for circulating 
copies ot the Word and tracts, in India or 
China, 25 00 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. sees., Liberty, ch. 15.50; Western Ger- 


man Bap. Conference 266; 281 50 
6559 48 
LEGACIES. 
Combetigs. Mass., Wm. Brown, per Rey. 
J.N. Murdo k, 50 00 


New York, N. Y., Sam’l Verpon, per 
Thos. Vernon, Exr., in oo 
Bethel, N. Y.. Mrs. Bethial Douglass, per 
Rev. J. B. Pixley, 125 00 
Stanford N. Y., Mrs. Rebecca W. Thomp- 
son, Wm. 8. Thomps .n, Exr. per Rey. 
O. Dodge. 50 00 
Waterloo, Iowa, John M. Stevens. from 
estate of his late wife, Mrs. Lois Martin 
Stevens, per Rev. S. M. Osgvod, for 
Bur. Miss., 200 00 $625 00 


$7214 48 
$35685 63 
$42900 01 


Dyagiens and Legacies fr. Apr. 1 to Sept. 1, 
872. 
Buopions & Legacies fr. Apr. 1, to Oct. 1. 


| = 
94 17 
17 00 
37 36 
42 05 
q 21 81 
1 60 
94 25 
) 
68 00 
25 
78 65 
25 00 
9 00 
13 00 
00 
59 25 
45 00 
28 15 
10 00 


FUBLISEED FOR THE 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1872. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Now is the Time. 

The second year of work for the objects of 
our Society is fairly begun. Experience has 
taught that the autumn—before biting winds 
and driving snow make it so hard to leave 
the cosey fireside,—is the time for the most 
effective work for such a cause as ours. At 
least it is the time to arrange what we will 
do, and what we will give, this winter. 

The holidays will soon be here. We shall 
wish to make pleasant gifts to our friends, 
and to the poor, in honor of the day when 
our Father gave to us the Giver of life and 
immortality. 

While we see so many ways in which we 
can give and receive pleasure with our mon- 
ey, let us not forget those who have not the 
blessings of a Christian land, nor those who 
are telling them how and why God gave His 
only Son. 


OUR MISSIONARIES. 

The Executive Board of the Woman’s Bap- 
tist Missionary Society has assumed the sup- 
port of Mrs. Maria C. Douglass, widow of 
Rev. J. L. Douglass, late missionary to the 
Burmans at Bassein. Mrs. Douglass sailed 
from New York Aug. 31st, in company with 
Miss Barrows. She is welcome to our band 
of workers. We bespeak for her the pray- 


ers and active sympathy of every one of our 
sisters. 


We are now supporting eight missionaries. 
Besides Miss Barrows, who has by this time 
reached her field of labor at Toungoo, we 
have sent out two; Miss Evans, who is with 
Mrs. Ingalls at Thongzai, near Rangoon, and 
Miss Rand, who assists her brother ,in the 
mission to the Karens at Maulmain. We al- 
so support five who were employed by the 
Missionary Union before the formation of 
our Society; Miss Gage, of Rangoon, Miss 
Haswell, of Maulmain, Miss Watson, of Bas- 
sein, Miss Adams of Henthada, and Mrs. 
Douglass, now on her return to Burmah. 

The money already received this year has 
enabled us to pay the salaries of our mis- 
sionaries for the next half year, with asur- 
plus of a few hundred dollars as a beginning 
of the appropriation for Mrs. Bennett’s 
school-building. 


SCHOOL BUILDING AT RANGOON. 

The need of a new building for Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s girls’ schools at Rangoon, was men- 
tioned last month. The Board has since 
made an appropriation for that purpose. We 
hope and expect that the money will be in 
the Treasury when Mrs. Bennett calls for it. 


MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETINGS. 

In some places where ladies’ prayer meet- 
ings are held, it is customary in the first 
meeting of every month to pray specially for 
missions. It is pleasant to think that though 
it is not possible to designate a day on which 


~ 
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all can meet, yet on some day in each month 
many praying circles are asking the Lord to 
sustain and strengthen those who are trying, 
at home and abroad, to win souls for Christ. 
Where this has not been done, will] not our 
sisters have special times for prayer for the 
work which we have undertaken? 


ASSOCIATIONAL MEETINGS. 


The meetings of ladies held in connection 
with the various associations have this year 


been useful in promoting interest in our’ 


work. 

The Boston North Association met at the 
the First Baptist church, Boston, Sept. 18th 
and 19th. On the afternoon of the first day a 
large number of ladies met in the vestry. 
Mrs. G. S. Abbott of Watertown presided. 
Mrs. Cheney of East Boston led in prayer. 

Dr. Murdock made an address, expressing 
his pleasure in the good beginning which the 
Society has made, and the valuable assistance 
already rendered to the Missionary Union, 
and pledging the hearty sympathy and sup- 
port of the Executive Committee. 

Miss Rankin and Miss Eastman, the lately 
appointed missionaries of the Society of the 
West, spoke briefly. Mrs. Carpenter, of 
Bassein, also said afew words. A few cir- 
cles then reported, through their officers, the 
work done since their organization; but the 
time for adjournment came all too soon. 

A meeting was also held at Hyde Park, in 


‘connection with the Boston South Associa- 


tion. Mrs. Colby, President of the Society, 
was in the chair, and Mrs. Alvah Hovey was 
Secretary. At this meeting sixteen circles 
reported. Mrs. Tilson, of Hingham, was 
appointed to enlist in our work those church- 
es where there is as yet no Woman’s Mission 
Circle. 

In Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont, such meetings have been held. It is 
hoped that such arrangements may be made, 
that all the circles may report next year at 
their respective associations. May there be 
mych to tell then of work done for missions, 
and of blessing and healthful growth brought 
thereby to the workers at home. 


‘*FREELY ye have received, freely give.” 


[November, 


SKETCH OF THE BASSEIN MISSION. 


Will the readers of the Helping Hand stay 
with us a little, while we present a few notes 
on the Bassein Mission? The name Bassein 
is very frequently found on our pages, and 
we love to trace the progress of the gospel 
at that station; but perhaps it will do us 
good to recall some things rapidly sinking in 
the past. 

In doing so we must unfold again the let- 
ters of those who lived and labored amidst 
the scenes which they described; and trace 
out, as best we may, the story. 

The city of Bassein is situated on the east- 
ern bank of a river of the same name, some 
seventy or eighty miles from its mouth. 
This river has its source in the Irrawadi, 
from which it separates, by a narrow chan- 
nel, about fifteen miles above the city of Hen- 
thada. At first a narrow, but rapid current, it 
increases in volume by means of tributary 
streams from the Arracan mountains on the 
west, and flows in a winding course, down 
past Bassein into the Gulf of Martaban. 
The river is navigable for vessels and steam- 
boats, at least as far as Bassein. At some 
times in the year there is quite an extensive 
trade in rice. There are some foreign resi- 
dents. It was fortified by high walls accord- 
ing to eastern custom, and was held by the 
king of Burmah. Subsequently the whole 
province of Pegu, together with a large por- 
tion of Burmah, came under English rule. 
The city and adjacent suburbs contain a pop- 
ulation of about thirty-five thousand. 

It stands in the midst of the Bassein Dis- 
trict, a territory considerably larger than the 
State of Massacliusetts. There are in the 
District nearly three hundred thousand in- 
habitants, more than two-thirds of whom are 
Burmans. The remainder of the population 
are mostly Karens, who are divided into two 
tribes—Sgau and Pwo Karens, about equally 
numerous. The Karens are engaged, for the 
most part, in cultivating rice. They reside 
in little villages scattered over the entire dis- 
trict, each consisting of from fifty to two 
hundred inhabitants. The language of these 
two tribes is essentially the same; but the 
dialects are so different that the people can- 
not understand each other except where they 
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understand both dialects. The Burmese lan- 
guage being the language of the past rulers 
of the country, and that in which all the na- 
tive literature is found, is understood to some 
extent by all classes. 

The Burmans, when they were rulers, were 
proud and haughty in their bearing towards 
the Karens. 

Labor among the Karens. 

Mr. Abbott, of the Arracan Mission, com- 
menced missionary labor among the Karens 
of the Sandoway district in 1840. Within 
five years from that time more than three 
thousand were baptized. Im 1849 the Karen 
department of the Arracan mission was con- 
stituted the Sandoway mission; and in 1852 
the headquarters of the Sandoway mission 
were removed to Bassein. At the time of 
removal there were forty-four churches, in- 
cluding eight in Arracan, forty-eight native 
preachers, anda church membership of about 
five thousand. There had been also between 
four and five hundred pupils in the schools. 

Messrs. Abbott and Van Meter were asso- 
ciated in the work. They visited Bassein 
July 12, 1852, in order to resume missionary 
operations suspended during the war. Some 
Burman kyoungs were fitted up for a chapel, 
school, and mission-house. 

On account of failing health Mr. Abbott was 
obliged to leave the mission in September of 
that same year. Mr. Van Meter remained in 
charge, joined in a few weeks by Mr. 
Beecher. 

Let it be remembered that these men la- 
bored among the Karens. Mr. Van Meter 
was placed in charge of the Pwo Karen de- 
partment, and Mr. Beecher of the Sgau. 
There was then no missionary laboring among 
the thousands of Burmans who dwelt in this 
immediate vicinity. 

Work for the Burmans. 

On the 23rd of Nov., 1854, Mr. J. L. Doug- 
lass arrived in Bassein. He was appointed a 
missionary to the Burmans. In speaking of 
his arrival and subsequent work, he says— 
‘*There was not, as far as I know, one Bur- 
man disciple in the province. No Burman 
missionary had ever lived or labored in or 
within a hundred miles of Bassein. I then 
had no knowledge of the language except the 
little that I acquired during the six months 
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that I spent in Maulmain before coming here. 
A few weeks after I arrived, Mr. Beecher re- 
turned to America, and was absent nearly 
three years; and soon after he came back, 
Mr. Van Meter went to America and was ab- 
sent about the same length of time; so that 
during the first five years that I was in Bas- 
sein, more than half of what missionary 
work I did was among the Karens; and with- 
in those years I baptized forty-seven Pwos 
and twenty Sgaus. During those years I 
also baptized nineteen Burmans; but when 
I returned to America in 1860 comparatively 
little direct missionary labor had been per- 
formed among the Burmans in the Bassein 
district.” 

The first Burman baptized by Mr. Douglass 
was a man from Ramree, March, 1855. He 
was led to Christ by reading a tract written 
by Mr. Comstock, entitled, ‘The Way to 
Heaven.” He had providentially met with 
this tract ten years after the writer’s death. 
From time to time others were converted, 
and baptized, and in July 1859 a little Bur- 
man church of nine members was organized. 

While Mr. Douglass was absent from the 
field, Messrs. Stevens and Crawley, and Mrs. 
Ingalls visited Bassein, and labored among 
the Burmans. Mr. Crawley baptized fifteen 
Burmans in the Bassein district. Some were 
also baptized by Messrs. Beecher and Van Me- 
ter, so that when Mr. Douglass returned in 
1863 he found forty-one members connected 
with the church in Bassein. 

Let us now go back a few years and trace 
the progress of the Karen department. 

On the 16th of March, 1866, a destructive 
fire occurred in Bassein, and the mission suf- 
fered heavy loss. The mission-houses, to- 
gether with most of the personal property of 
the missionaries, were destroyed. Although 
this was a severe trial, and in the case of Mr. 
Van Meter was soon followed by a more 
painful loss, in the death of his eldest child ; 
yet like true missionaries they put their trust 
in the God of Missions, and were not disheart- 
ened. Seon after the fire, the Karens contrib- 
uted over one thousand rupees, besides cloth- 
ing, to retrieve, in part, the loss. 

The churches as a whole were in an en- 
couraging state, though the increase was 
small compared’ with some former years, 
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At the quarterly meeting in October the num- 
ber of baptisms reported for the year was a 
little more than five hundred, including twen- 
ty-nine Pwos and four Burmans. The oth- 
ers were Sgau Karens. Fifteen missionaries 
were appointed at that meeting, by the Bas- 
sein Home Missionary Society, to labor dur- 
ing the dry season in the heathen villages 
around Bassein and to carry the gospel to the 
regions beyond, where Christ had not been 
named. 

The village schools were in a flourishing 
condition, but much inconvenience was ex- 
perienced from the want of a supply of 
books. Number of pupils in the schools 811. 

As soon as possible after the fire, Mr. Van 
Meter recommenced the normal school, which 
in two weeks numbered thirty pupils. 

Thus the missionaries toiled on amidst pain 
and pleasure, shade and sunshine, discour- 
agements and encouragements. From time 
to time they sent back to our shores accounts 
of their labor, accompanied with interesting 
details of the success of the gospel in vari- 
ous heathen villages. Often they appealed 
to us for more laborers and more means, in 
order that they might gather in the harvest 
all ripe for the sickle. They labored faithful- 
ly as under the eye of the Master, though we 
did not come to their help as we might. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 


MISSION TO THE BURMANS. 
MAULMAIN. 
Letter from Miss Haswell. 
Maulmain, Aug. 3, 1872. 
“I believe every missionary in Burmah 
thinks it inexpedient to introduce English 
habits among the Bzrmese. In my school I 
try to give the pupils a moral and domestic 
education, teaching them ‘‘industry, neatness, 
modesty, how to make their own and their 
fathers’ and brothers’ clothes, and how to 
keep a house tidy and comfortable in their 
own way,” It is impossible, in my judg- 
ment, to give this training in a day-school; 
hence one great reason for the necessity of 
boarding-schools. 
My school is conducted as nearly as possi- 
ble on the Mount Holyoke plan. A man is 
employed to split the wood and draw the 
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water for the cooking. The water for bath- 
ing, washing, and cleaning, is drawn by the 
pupils themselves. They do all the market- 
ing, cooking, cleaning and washing, with the 
exception of a jacket or two a week which 
they themselves pay the dhobey to do for 
them. They also cut out, make, and mend 
their own clothes. The work is done under 
the superintendence of a native matron. 
The pupils are not allowed to smoke or chew, 
and they eat with earthen spoons, instead of 
with their fingers. They are required to 
wear the closed skirt or loongyee, instead of 
the open t’maing, which does not cover the 
person properly. 

In all other respects they live and dress as 
they would in their own homes, except that 
here, they are obliged to keep themselves and 
their surroundings clean and tidy. 

That the style of living is purely native, is 
shown by the fact that although here are 53 
to be fed, and 23 to be clothid as well, the 
average expense is only about $100 per 
month, or less than $2 per month for each 
child. The larger the number of pupils, the 
less will be the average expense for each pu- 
pil. The sum mentioned above includes 
everything paid out for the school, aside from 
my own salary. Of this sum one fourth is 
furnished by Government, and a sixth more 
has been regularly received from local con- 
tributions. 

I desire to see these girls become industri- 
ous, tidy, modest, intelligent Christian wo- 
men; and I hope to live to see many of them 
performing the duties of wives and mothers 
as no Burman woman ever has done. 

To my mind the great plea for the estab- 
lishment and support of boarding-schools for 
Burman girls is, that through them we can 
reach the mass more effectually and more 
quickly than in any other way. Without 
them we cannot have day-schools worthy the 
name; Ist, for want of competent teachers ; 
2d, for want of pupils. 

The indifference to and prejudice against 
the education of women among the Burmese 
is so great, that they will not send their 
daughters to a day-school for any long time ; 
and very few will send them atall. This is 
shown by the fact that although the Burman 
population of Maulmain exceeds 50,000, in 
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the time in which my mother and myself 
have had the oversight of the girls’ day- 
schools, we have never been able to gather 
into them more than sixty-five pupils at any 
one time; and that but once when we had 
schools in the three principal districts of the 
city. 

Very few of those who have been pupils 
have remained long enough to learn to read 
well; as far as we can learn, only three 
heathen girls have been hopefully converted 
in these day-schools ; and but one of those had 
the courage to put on Christ by baptism, and 
that only after her marriage with a nominal 
Christian. 

It seems to me that as the influence of the 
mother is stronger, more lasting for good or 
for evil, and her office as ordained by God is 
infinitely higher and holier than that of the 
teacher, we should endeavor to raise up a 
class of women fit, not only to be teachers, 
but wives and mothers. ‘Till we do this the 
prejudice of the people against the education 
of women will not be overcome. The larg- 
er the number of educated Christian women 
we can send forth, the sooner will this peo- 
ple be brought from the darkness of heathen- 
ism into the light and liberty of a people 
whose God is the Lord. 

Task for no higher or larger field of use- 
fulness than to train these girls for the Mas- 
ter’s service; nor do I think my time and 
strength could be more effectively employed 
for the extension of His kingdom in Bur- 
mah. 

To those who have helped and are still 
helping me to do this work I would say, that 
Iam most grateful to them; and let us not 
be weary in well doing, for in due season we 
Shall reap if we faint not. 

The new building, large enough to accom- 
modate 100 pupils, is in process of erection; 
but all the funds need to complete it have not 
been received. Will not those who read 
this letter make an effort to raise the needful 
amount, that the work may not be stopped. 

I ask for this help unhesitatingly, for I am 
sure that it will be for the glory of God. 

To-day I have received another boarder 
into the school, making the fifty-third. Mai 
Ko is seventeen years old. She wasa board- 
erin the schoo] for more than a year; and 
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after she left, her father had her keep up 
her studies with him, so that she is able to 
enter the first class. Her father is the best 
educated Burman man I have ever seen. He 
is the head teacher in the boys’ school, which 
now numbers 130 pupils, is conducted entire- 
ly by natives, and has no support except tui- 
tion fees. It could be made such an invalua- 
ble auxiliary to our work, if only there were 
a Christian man and his wife to give them- 
selves to it. 

I have taken the more advanced scholars 
from the day-school into my school as day- 
pupils; so that I have now 69 pupils in my 
school. 

The Bible-woman has brought me another 
cause for joy. A Burman woman, ever for- 
ty years old, the wife of a Chinaman, has 
made up her mind openly to profess Christ. 
She has long been a hopeful case. Her 
husband says she may be baptized if she 
likes, but if she does she must leave his © 
house. They have no children. 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY OF THE WEST. 

The appointment of Misses Eastman and 
Rankin by the Executive Committee has 
cheered our hearts and given new impetus to 
the work of our society throughout the west. 
We praise God for the willing hearts, gladly 
giving money and labor for this cause; es- 
pecially for the new helpers pledging them- 
selves to aid in this labor of love. We have 
been happy to welcome Dr. and Mrs. Knowl- 
ton among us, and have bidden them God- 
speed on their journey to the Pacific and 
across it to China with her teeming millions. 
—Through the liberality of the Cireles at 
Grass Lake and Napoleon, Mich., we have 
been able to place in Mrs. Knowlton’s hands 
a small sum for her schools. We hope still 
further to aid her, as God’s people supply the 
means. 

We also rejoice to see again the faces of our 
brother and sister Brayton, as they too seek 
the far West, to spend, as we trust, many 
more years in laboring for Burmah. 

The Executive Committee have designated 
Miss Eastman to Toungoo, to assist Rev. Mr. 
Bunker in his educational work. For this 
position she is admirably fitted. Miss Ran- 
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kin has been designated to Assam. By 
the time this reaches our readers, they will 
probably be on their way. We ask for them, 
as well as for all our missionaries, the pray- 
ers and sympathies of all lovers of missiona- 
ry work.—Miss Eastman has been sorely be- 
reaved in these last months of her sojourn in 
her native land, by the removal by death of 
two sisters from her family circle. We ask 
that she be especially remembered by every 
Christian heart. 

The generous efforts of the Mission Circles 
of Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, and Rock- 
ford, Ill., in preparing the outfits of our new 
missionaries, were acknowledged by the 
Board of this society at its meeting, Oct. 1st, 
by a vote of thanks. This formal expression 
conveys inadequately the appreciation and 
gratitude felt for the prompt, self-denying 
and efficient efforts of these Circles. Th2 
ladies in Cleveland have given and pre- 
pared the entire portion of Miss Eastman’s 
outfit procurable in this country. 

In pursuance of the plan adopted at the 
adjourned Annual Meeting Sept. 5th, the 
Board is selecting and appointing state sec- 
retaries throughout the West. We hope 
next month to give a complete list of those 
ready to work in this direction. We shall be 
glad to hear from volunteers in this service. 


We are glad to inform our friends that after 
meeting the semi-annual payments for our 
missionaries on the field we have a balance 
of about $1000 towards the expenses of the 
new laborers going out this fall. We shall 
need considerably above that sum before the 
close of this quarter to carry on the work as 
it ought to be done and meet all expenses. 

?romptness in raising and forwarding 
funds is affectionately urged on all wishing to 
further this good work. All remittances for 
the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of 
the West should be sent to the Treasurer, 
Mrs.8. M. OsGoop, 403 Wabash Ave. Chi- 
cago. All reports and communications to the 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. F. TOLMAN, 21 University 
Place, Chicago. 

By special request, we publish again the 

Constitution for Auxiliary Circles. 


I. This Association shall be called The Woman’s Mis- 
sion Circle of—Baptist church. 
Il. Its object shall be to aid the Woman’s Baptist 
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Missionary Society of the West in the work prescribed 
by the Constitution of that Society. 

IIL. Any person may become a member of this Socie- 
ty, and thereby of the general Society, by contributing 
not less than one dollar a year, or two cents a week, to 
its Treasury. 

IV. Its officers shall be a President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Solicitors, performing the duties usually as. 
signed to such officers. 

V. All moneys raised by this Society shall be paid 
over by the Treasurer to the general Society named in 
the second article. 


Auxiliaries reported since May, 1872. 


ILLINOIS. 
Batavia. Peoria. 
Bloomingdale. Wiate 
origgsville. White Grove. 
INDIA 
Crown Point. 
Goshen. 
IOWA. 

Burlington. McGregor. 
Des Moines — 
White Cloud. 

MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. Meade. 
Flint. Quincey. 
Holland. 

MINNESOTA. 

Blooming Grove. St. Paul. 
St. Anthony. 

MISSOURI. 
Springfield. 

OHIO. 
Brandon. Euclid. 
Chardon. Lindenville. 
Chester Cross Roads. Oberlin. 


Cleveland, Tabernacle ch. Perry. 
Cherry Valley. Republic. 
Conneaut. Springfield. 
Ycungstown,. 
WISCONSIN. 
Brandon, Milwaukee. 
Canville. 8.5. 
Darlington. erloo 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
umber of circles formed since May. 42 
Whole number, 163 


MITES FROM THE LORD'S POOR. 


Mrs. S. B. Page, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes :— 

“TI have received $1.00 from a poor wo- 
man who is supported by the charity of 
friends. She is very infirm and aged. I send 
you the letter. Such love and self-denial 
should be held up to our sisters for imitation. 
If she, out of her deep poverty, can give to 
Christ’s disciples and laborers, who cannot ? 
The lovely Christ-like spirit she has shown 
is worthy of imitation and within the reach 
of every one. ‘*Go thou and do likewise.” 

The le ter is addressed to Mrs. J. M. Hoyt. 
The following are extracts.— 

‘‘Many months since I received a commu- 
nication in reference to the Woman’s Baptist 
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Missionary Society of the West. Though al- 
most through all toils and efforts to do any- 
thing for any purpose here, I thought I would 
say to you that I am glad those have risen 
up, who are willing to do something to help 
send the glorious gospel among the destitute 
both in our own country and in foreign Jands. 
It is a subject in which I have been interest- 
ed for more than sixty years. I am now de- 
pendant on friends for a home and food. 
Some help from other friends has enabled me 
to furnish clothing for myself and husband 
for the last few years, and to meet medical 
expenses. 

We are neither of us able to meet with our 
church, and we live se far from their place of 
worship that we seldom see any of its mem- 
bers. . We both can walk about the 
house and out of doors at present, but it is 
not so continually. .... But many mercies 
are mingled in our lot. We have religious 
reading, periodicals and books, as many as 
we can see to read. But if I could earn 
money for missions I should be pleased. But 
I can hope and pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heav- 
en.’ 

May you never faint or be discouraged.” 

Another instance of like liberality may be 
cited in a crippled and maimed disciple and 
zealous worker, who has been supported by 
Christian friends in a hospital, and, who from 
the little sums brought her for her use on her 
sick bed, has each year sent to the Treasurer 
of our Society the sum of one dollar. 

If all the sisters in our churches would 
follow these examples of loving sacrifice for 
Christ-in proportion to the means with which 
Christ has blessed them, we should be abun- 
dantly supplied with means to carry on our 
work. Let each redeemed woman ask her- 
self, much owest ¢how unto thy Lord 


SUGGESTIVE WORDS. 
BY AN OBSERVER. 

In many places ladies are delaying the 
work of organization, or any effort in this 
cause, for want of a leader. Some one is 
looked for to go ahead. Now dear sisters, 
let me whisper a word in yourear. The sim- 
ple solution of the problem is this. If one 
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woman becomes interested, let her ask some 
one else to join her, pledging her member- 
ship and laying aside what she can towards 
it. Then let both of these women, well in- 
formed and with warm hearts, ask others to 
join them, becoming self constituted solici- 
tors, till enough are engaged to work ona 
more extended plan. Do not be discouraged 
if the beginnings are small. ‘The little one 
shall become a thousand.” Do not wait for 
a formal gathering of the ladies and appoint- 
ment of officers and solicitors. Enough will 
soon become interested to call a meeting for 
organization which will then be more easily 
perfected. Follow this plan, and the Mission- 
ary Circles will soon be complete and a pow- 
er in the church, every woman being report- 
ed as a member. ; 


A PLEA FOR CHINA. 


The following from a missionary of the Congregation- 
al Society in Chefoo, China, will throw light on the: 
work waiting for us in that ancient empire. Rev. Mr. 
Corbett says :— 


‘Tam persuaded that one of the most prom- 
ising branches of missionary work in this 
part of China is that of laboring among the 
women. Hitherto the majority of accessions 
to the church have been men, but the women 
in many places manifest much interest and 
seem anxious to know the truth. They have 
but little faith in idols, and worship them be- 
cause they know of nothing better. The col- 
porteurs are delighted with the marked 
change that is taking place in regard to the 
women. In several towns and villages 
where they had frequently visited and were 
not permitted to speak to a woman, the wo- 
men have recently, of their own accord, met 
together andasked to havethe gospel preached 
to them. 

Missionary ladies, accompanied by Bible 
women, have no great difficulty in getting 
access to the great majority of the women at 
their homes. They have in this way a most 
favorable opportunity to make known to 
them the truth. They are often enabled to 
form weekly classes for instruction in the 
truths of Christianity. There is almost no 
limit tothe work that might be done in this 
manner. If the mothers can be led to give 


their hearts to Christ, I bave strong faith that 
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many of them will bring their husbands and 
children with them to the Saviour. The 
mothers in China, as everywhere else, exert 
an unbounded influence. One great difficulty 
in the past has been to provide suitable 
homes in the families of missionaries for sin- 
gle ladies. This necessarily limited the num- 
ber who could be accommodated. If how- 
ever, the plan now advocated by many for 
several ladies to live together and form a 
home for themselves, should be adepted, an 
almost indefinite number might come and 
find an ample field for the exercise of all 
their powers.” 

We have reason to believe that a devoted 
woman, with ripe experience in Christian 
life and labor, wishes to go to China to aid in 
this work. Will tke women of our churches 
send in funds sufficient to warrant our under- 
taking the expenses of another new mission- 
ary? We wait your answer. 


The following churches have been reported to us, dur- 
ing the past month, in which work for our cause is com- 
menced.—Will all such please send their name, number 
of members, and names of officers to the Secretaries of 
their respective states, or to the “Helping Hand,” 12 
Bedford St. Boston, Mass. 


MAINE. 
Eden. North Lamoine. 
Fort Fairfield. Wayne. 
Hampden. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Peterborough. Goffstown Centre. 
VERMONT. 
Townshend. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rockport. Winchendon. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Branford. Norwich, First ch. 
Central Thompson. “ Central ch. 
Packersville. Waterbury. 
Stafford. Winthrop. 
NEW YORK. 
Kingston. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Hightstown. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alleghany City. 
No. of circles reported this month, 21 
Whole number, 257 


All money for the Woman’s Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety which the donors wish acknowledged in the 
Helping Hand, should be paid through the Treasurer, 
of the Society; or if sent to the Missionary Union, 
should be designated to this Society. It should be ac- 
companied by the full address of the person who sends 
it, with the name of town, county and state, and direct- 
ed 

Mrs. J. WARREN MERRILL. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 


The Helping -Hand. 
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’ All communications for the Corresponding Secretary, 
or for the “Helping Hand,” should be addressed to the 
*“‘Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society,” No. 12 Bedford 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society for the Month ofSeptember, 1872. 


MAINE, $109.40. 


Hampden, Mrs. E. Trask, Mrs. M. Parker, 
Mrs. E. Cram, Mrs. M. Fifield, & Miss’ 8S. 


Curtis, A. M. 5 00 
Fort Fairfield, Woman*s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 
Mrs. Mary A. Hopkinson Treas. For. Female 
Department of the Bassein Mis;ion, 19 75 
Eden, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. by Mrs. Geo. 
W. Richards tow. sup. of Miss S. B. Bar- 
rows, 6 00 
Wayne, coll. fr. Ladies of Bap. ch. by Mrs. H. 
A. Lowell tow. sup. of Miss S. B. Barrows, 8 40 
East Machias, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 
Miss Abby Libbey treas. 14 25 
Portland, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Free St. Bap. 
ch. Miss Alice E. Hart, treas. 56 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $24.75. 
Peterborough, Brunen Soc. Bap. ch. Mrs. W. 
Q. Ayer, treas. 13 00 
—— Centre, coll. by Mrs. Almira B. 
lummer & Mrs. J. W. Poland, 11 75 
VERMONT, $40.15. 
Jericho, Bap. Femaie Miss. Soc. Mrs. Julia A. 
Balch, treas. 15 15 


Townshend, Bap. ch. for L. M. for Mrs. Har- 
riet M. widow of Rev. Horace Fletcher, D. 
D. 25 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. $331.50. 


West Bridgewater, Woman’s Bap. Miss Soc. 


Marianne Sullivan Sec. & Treas. 14 00 
Newton Centre, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. 

Mrs. M. D. Dexter, treas. 30, fr. Miss San- 

born’s class of Young Ladies’ for the sup. of 

a girl in Miss Susie Haswell’s sch., Maul- 

main. Burmah, 88 00 
Springfield, Woman’s Miss. Soc. State St. Bap. 

ch. Mrs. E. F. Foster, Sec. 36 00 
Winchendon, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 

Miss Helen A. Knapp, Treas. 21 00 
Oakdale, Mrs. Saruh W. Foster. 5 00 
Haverhill, Woman’s Miss. Soc. First Bap. ch. 

Sara 8S. Hunking Sec. & Treas. 50, for two 

L. M. to be hereafter designated, 64 00 
Brewster, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. 5 00 
Boston, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Clarendon St. 

Bap. ch. Miss Abby L. Hill, Treas. 25, fr. Miss 

Emily Peaslee for L. M. 59 50 
West Acton, A friend of Missions, 100 
Rockport, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. by 

Mrs. O. L. Leonard, ; 8 00 
Wakefield, Ladies of Bap. ch. Mrs. Joseph 

Morton, Treas. 30 00 

CONNECTICUT. $60.95. 
Windsor, Martha L. Bell for L. M. 25 00 
- A few friends, 2 10 
Suffield, Bal. of coll. fr. 2nd Bap. ch. by Mr. 

W. Fuller, 21 85 
Stafford, Ladies’ of Bap. ch. 5 00 
Central Thompson, Ladies’ of Bap. ch. 7 00 

YORK, $83.00. 
Fredonia, Miss. circ. Bap. ch. Mrs. G. N. Fra- 

zine, Sec. 25 00 
Cazenovia, Woman’s Bap. Miss. circ. by Mrs. 

Urania M. Clarke, 10 00 
Kingston, Mem. of Bap. ch. 1 ea. fr. Mrs. E. 

W. Budington, Miss Gracie I. Budington, 

Miss Julia C- Budington, Mrs. Zelotes Gre- 

nell, & Miss Grace KE. Grenell for A.M. 10 00 
Romalus, Woman’s Miss. Soc. 1st Bap. ch. 

Ida T. Folwell Treas. 13 00 
Fairport, Woman’s Miss. circ. Bap. ch. Mrs. 

E. H. Griffeth, Sec. 25 00 
Received by Mrs. A. M. Hovey for ‘‘Helping 

Hand,” 2 75 

Total, $652 50 
Total receipts from April 1, to Oct. 1, 1872. 7553 18 


HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treasurer. 


